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years buildin 


the lough WhiteTread 


Long before there were any rubber-tired vehicles, we were learning about 


rubber—how to add durabilit tai ici 
y, yet retain the elasticity of the pure gum. 
When the automobile arrived, this experience made Goodrich ling = 


The Original American Clinchers 


—the standard of value, because they were “‘made of real rubber’’—and 


made right. Experience, also, led us to adopt from the first, the 
right method of construction ;—the mileage-producing tire 


Integrally Molded—Wearing as a Unit 


RIC 


eS : Goodrich Service is a ‘‘Good Will Service.’’ One hun- 
Last of all, over 30 years of ex- “8s, dred branchesand supply stations furnish all styles, 
perience was responsible for -the “Ss, to fit all rims—and take care of the user after sale 


first really tough tread, the wonderfu! 


White Tough Tread 


—the most durable form of rubber known, 
made inseparable with the tire, so that it 
cannot peel, part or come loose. 


Like the Sole of a Good Shoe 


the White Tough Tread stays on, wears slowly, 
and protects the “upper” or flexible part from 
injury andcontact with the ground...Goodrich users 
never ‘‘travel on their uppers !’’ 
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Which will you have this year: 
Pleasurable Mileage, from tires 
that started right and are right, 
together with generous service, 
or—‘‘ just tires ?”’ 
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The B.F. Goodrich Company Aliron, Ohio 


Largest in the World a 
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No Locks are Yale Locks unless made by Yale & Towne 


compactness and efficiency of the 
Yale Master-key, especially as ex- 
pressed in the Yale Bicentric Lock. 
This Lock has two key-ways— 
one for the Master-key, the other for 
the individual key. Each throws a 
different set of pin-tumblers which 
operate the same bolt. The Yale 
Bicentric Lock—or, for that matter, 
any Yale Cylinder Lock, or Yale 
Bit-key Lock, with Master-key— 
can be installed with the Builders’ 
Hardware at the same time without 
additional cost for installing. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. 


Makers of YALE Products 


Local Offices 


‘That your Builders’ 
Hardware should 


be Yale 1s obvious 


HAT you will have the Master-key 
System is not so obvious, because you 
may not yet know the convenience, safety, 


Send for 
these books: 





This book applies 


the Master-key 
idea to the house 
you are going to 
build or rebuild. 








EE 
This book tells 
of the beauty, 
utility and wear 
of Yale Build- 
ers’ Hardware. 


Co. 


~ > < T r 
Cheeni: Ree Sines Oi General Offices: 9 Murray Street, New York 
San Francisco: 104 Rialto Bldg. Exhibit Rooms: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Canadian Yale and Towne Limited, St. Catharines, Ont. 



































REALESTATE DIRECTOR 


Suburban Homes :: 


Town Houses and Apartments :: 








Country Estates 





ake a selection from the offerings here made, or if more det 


T: this department is presented a select list of suburban homes, town ISES, 
through The House Beautiful Home Service Bureau. 


ountry esta rm 
lation is desire 
1 4 
eclal advertising 





Particulars 


Inc., Advertising Managers, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


lands and city apartments. 


vill be sent upon request. 


If it is not practical to 
furnish definite, business-like facts 
Address Walter C. Kimball. 


be glad to 











Brentwood 
Park, £.1. 


$10.00 BUYS A $250.00 LOT. Balance arranged in 
small payments. Send for Beautiful Booklet. 


Brentwood Realty Co., 1 West 34th St., New York 


HOMES IN THE PINES 
READY for OCCUPANCY 

















On the High north shore of Long Island 
Rensington-Great Weck 
4 BEAUTIFUL NEW HOUSES 
Ready now 
$15,000 TO $26,000. EASY TERMS 
Station 


Only 27 minutes from Penna 


Rickert-Finlap Realty Co. 


45 West 34th St. "Phone 5600 Murr iill 


IS YOUR HOUSE FOR SALE? 


The House Beautiful Real Estate Depart- 
ment has been the means of selling and rent- 
ing the homes of many readers of the maga- 
zine. We will write ycurcopy. Address 

Manager Real Estate Department 








1 Madison Avenue :-: New York City 








Beechhurst 


ON THE SOUND 


9 miles from Herald Square; 22 minutes via electric trains from Penna. 
Station. Most _—— site for year ae ne countrv | homes in , Queens 
County. Send for f iful ill 


SHORE ACRES REALTY CO., 1° Ears 24th Street 

















THE 
‘Home Service Bureau 


HELPS YOU FIND THE 
PLACE YOU WANT 


The Heights of Mohegan 


s7S00 
will buy a charming home in this restricted locality, 
| County. of Bronxville and Tuckahoe, Westchester 














County. $750 San, balance on mortgage and con- 
venient paymen 
We will build ro order. Particulars on request. 


The Debenture Corporation of New York 
334 Fifth Avenue New York City 











———_OnmEk ToO—— 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
LIFE’S WORTH LIVING UP HERE 











High altitude, dry air, good water, and a 
beautiful country. I sell Farms, Estates, 
Homes and Manufacturing Sites. All 
kinds and prices. Let me know what kind 
of property you are looking for. 

I'll send illustrated booklet. 


GEO. H. COOPER, Pittsfield, Mass. 





NUTLE 


“The Ideal Home Town of New Jersey” 


Situated in th t 
enjoying a nich elevation with 
mate. A residential town, population 7,000, 
mar and high schools urches of all denon 
bank, telephone service, poli nd fire 
sewers, gas a t 
York via McAdoo tubes 
desire to BUY, BUII or R 
LEY before you lecide, » 
Nutshell.” 


NUTLEY REALTY COMPANY 
WILLIAM A. LAMBERT, President 
West Nutley, N, J, 99 Nassau St,, N.Y, 























Room 208, Agricultural Bank Building 











Have You Ever Heard of the 


WINDSOR PLAN? 


It’s the ang method of fauieies the two most 
coveted things in a Man’s L’ 


A HOME AND MONEY 


The Windsor Plan enables the man of modest 
means to put his savings into real estate and receive 
the same percentage of profit as the millionaire and 
with the same security for his investment. 

Nearly four thousand peop ple in New York City 
have already endorsed and profited by it. You will 
do the same if you write for information to the 
Publicity Department, 224 West 34th St., New York 


City. 
WINDSOR LAND and IMPROVEMENT CoO. 
Maujer MeLavghlia, President. 
Main Office: i Times Bidg., 


Brooklyn : 
Pennsylvania Terminal 
The Largest Developer of Long I sland Home Property. 








67 Acres, All Equipment, $3800 
Delightful farm home with 
owner clears $2,000 yearly; 10 
bath, telephone, fou: 
poultry house; ric 
poultry; orchard 


business from which 
om Colonial r 
[ es: good I 
t for vegetables 
ears, plums, 











other fruits; lake: one mile 
press railroad includes good 
usiness and ; nts; price 
thing $3,800, ca rther informati 
traveling directions to see this and a Jo-acre 
and truck farm for $1,000, page 56, ‘Strout’ 
Catalogue, 35,” just out, copy free We Pay | 
R. . Fares. — 2700, E. A. Strout, 47 W 


Street, New Yo * Ph ye, Greeley 3748. 




















Write for Bulletin 
No. 5, picturing houses ARK ILI 
now ready for occu- 
pancy. These, and On-the -Hudson 


houses built to your « ” 
order, may be pur- THE SUBURB BEAUTIFUL 


chased on convenient terms at no greater annual cash 

outlay than tne rental of a desirable apartment. 
AMERICAN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 

Room 578 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 








FOR SALE 


Or To Rent For Summer Fully Furnished 


At L P Bronxville, 

awrence Park, nx. yon 
House, ten rooms, 3 baths; every modern conven- 
ience; extra large living room; all rooms have sev- 
eral exposures; service rooms in diagonal wing. 
Acre of land with beautiful shrubs, flowers and 
shade trees; stable or garage with man’s room. Ten 
minutes’ walk from Bronxville Station or Hotel 


Gramatan. 


Fish®Marvin *cs'scnsn. 

















“The Outlook’? (Mamakating Park, Sullivan County, New 
York). Site one acre—near lake. Cottage contains four 
double, one single, one servant’s (small) bedrooms; living- 


yom, (large); small dining and store-rooms; kitchen, bath, 
observatory. Porches on three sides. Playground. Seldom 
uncomfortably warm. Opposite inn. Located on Shaw- 
ingunk range. Station 91 miles from New York City. 
Pure air, water. Fine views. Cost $2,850—will sell for 
$1,500. WILLIAM S. LYON, Wellesley, Mass. 





FOR SALE —Fine estate in Southern Piedmont, Virginia 
450 acres, both uplands with fine timber and rich bottom 4 
all well watered. 

House, 10 rooms, bath, hot water heat, 3 cl i 
great grove of oaks, high, delightfully cool. Plenty of fruit. 
p roperty beautifully capable of subdivision. Fine site for hotel 
yr either summer or winter resort. Very fine drinking water. 


rches, situated in 


Jus t 7 hours from Washington, D. C. One mile from schools, 
both public and private, churches, county seat and railway sta- 
tion. Whole property fronts on main mo tal Ms = Lynch 
burg and Danvil 


Photographs on_ request. 
whole. ee Ww. 


Pri 
G. MINER, "Chatham, Va. 








Leonia 
Bungalow 
Section 

The location of 
this bungalow 
property is unique 
—nothing just like 
it around New 
York. Situated as 
it is on a hill among magnificent old trees 
and commanding extended views to the 
north, south and west, it offers the seeker 
after a home or home site unusual advan- 
tages; it is being developed in a thorough 
and substantial manner. 

It has all the advantages at the present time of a 


fairly established and well built up community. 
For booklet and pictures, address 


LEONIA HEIGHTS LAND COMPANY 


Marbridge Building, 
Broadway and 34th St., New York City. 





An Artistic Home at Lecnia 
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REAL ESTATE DIRECTORY 





COUNTRY HOUSE 


located on the High North Shore of Long Island within 
commuting distance of New York. Plot consists of five 
acres with feet of water front. The surroundings are 
of the best and the views magnificent. The house is located 
upon a hi knoll overlooking the water and sets back 
some distance from the main road, insuring privacy. 

On the first floor there is a fine large living hall, draw- 
ing room, smoking room, dining room, pantries, coat closets, 
etc. Laundry in basement, 

Seven bedrooms, Z baths on second floor. Three servants’ 
rooms and store rooms on the third floor, — 

This is one of the most attractive properties on the North 
Shore and can be purchased at a surprisingly low price. 

Write for photos, etc. 


SHIELDS COMPANY 
286 Fifth Avenue New York City 











Oakwood Heights 


“The Distinctive Home Place’’ 

A’ ideal residence park for people of 

discriminating taste, providing at- 
tractive and congenial surroundings. 
Right at the Columbus Ave. Station (Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.) of the N. Y.,N.H. & H. 
R.R. and junction of the new N. Y., 
Westchester and Boston Ry. 30 minutes 
from Grand Central Station, New York 
City. Plots and Lots for Sale 


J. B. THILL & CO., Agents 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





























Farm with 1000 Apple Trees 


115 Acres, $1600, Easy Terms 


The apple orchard now on this farm will make inde- 
pendent the owner who gives it proper care; chance to 
set many more apple and peach trees if desired; all con- 
ditions ideal; cuts 25 tons hay, pasture for 6 cows, lots 
of wood; 7-room slate roof house; water piped to house 
and barn; owner’s business takes him away and if taken 
now he will throw in complete sugar making outfit; lot 
of fitted wood, etc.; the bargain of the year at $1,600, 
part cash. Further information of this and a 75 acre 
fruit and potato farm for $1,000, page 60, “‘Strout’s Farm 
Catalogue 35,” which is chock full of real farm bar- 
gains throughout the East. Ask for your copy to-day. It 
is free. Station 2,700, E. A. Strout Farm Agency, 47 
W. 34th Street, New York. 


If You Are in Doubt Regarding 
— The Selection of a Home — 


to fit your particular requirements, consult 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
HOME SERVICE BUREAU 


It will guard you from the pitfalls that many home- 
seekers have found all too late, 

We have no property to sell, therefore are not preju- 
diced. When we begin to hunt for your home we 
put an expert on the hunt—one who knows every 
suburb and district in and around New York. This 
service is free. 

Put Your Home Problem Up To Us. 


Address, HENRY H. BURDICK. Mgr. 
House Beautiful Home Service Bureau 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City 











Thinking of a Country Home? 


One within your means, and easily reached from 
your New York office? Inspect the many practical 
and artistic low-cost bungalows and ‘‘Ackerson”’ 
cottages at beautiful 


“BRIGHTWATERS' 


LONG ISLAND 


These homes are located within convenient distance 
of station, stores, school and church, and where 
you may enjoy the sandy bathing beach, Venetian 
Yacht Harbor, Sed lakes and winding drives 
of this irresistibly attractive spot. 


Write for T. B. ACKERSON CO. 
<pyee “Devel f Choice P: rtie d 

Album “H” Builders of Houses of Merit”. 

of Snap Shots _New York Office : 1 West 34th St. 














FOR SALE 
Popular Summer Resort Hotel 


Owner leaving State will sacrifice this money- 
making hotel. 

Situated among the picturesque hills of Central 
New York. Surrounded by beautiful lakes, afford- 
ing fine fishing, boating and bathing. 

Sixty large sleeping rooms, large dining room 
and finest equipped kitchen. Seven acres of ground. 
Last year ran to maximum capacity. 


Fully equipped to start business immediatcly. 


Address 
A. W. FLINN 


DRAWER 1 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 




















CONSIDERATIONS THAT COUNT 


q Substantial evidence of the 
unqualified approval with which 
real estate advertisers regard our 
policy of cooperation with buyers 
and sellers is shown by their con- 
sistent use of the Real Estate 
Directory. Every day we re- 
ceive new inquiries to the Home 
Service Bureau for information 
regarding homes and home sites. 
The widespread interest that 
the House Beautiful Real Estate 
Department is creating means 
little short of phenomenal re- 
turns to advertisers during the 
coming months. @Forms for the 
July issue will close June 5. Ear- 
ly copy will secure best position. 
ADDRESS 


HENRY H. BURDICK 
MANAGER REAL ESTATE DEPT. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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A Standard Bond 
oO Net 
6°/o Income 

The principal and inter- 
est of the 6% Mortgage 


Bonds of the New York | 


Real Estate Security 
Company are secured by 
a trust mortgage given to 
a prominent trust com- 
pany of New York City 
as trustee for the bond- 
holders, covering the 
Company’s high-class in- 
come-producing property 
in the Borough of Man- 
hattan, New York City. 


This is the safest form of ° 


investment. 


The bonds are issued in 
denominations of $100, $500 
and $1,000. Interest is paid 
semi-annually. 

Write for Circular “31” 


New York Real Estate Security Co. 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
(In this, its own building) 
Capital Stock. $3,950,000 
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A most attractive farm of eleven acres. 
old house with bath. 


FRANKLIN EDSON 
SMITH BUILDING 








GREENWICH,CONN. 
No. 296. FOR SALE OR RENT: 


High elevation; fine views; orchards, abundance of fruit; picturesque 
About four miles from station. 
RAYMOND B. THOMPSON CO. 
REAL ESTATE AGENCY 

GREENWICH, CONN: 


TELEPHONE 729 











~~ 





Laurence Timmons 
Opp. RR. Station. Tel. 456 Greenwich, Conn. 

















CHITECTU BAL DEPT 


House Designs = 


Landscape Architecture 


2 Engineering 








NDER this heading are grouped the announcements of architex ns, land 
tems. Through the Home Service Bureau we will answer-any xing question 
rates will be sent on request. Address Walter C. Kimball, | ing Manager 


nd engineers, sanitary and water supply sys- 
ese subjects. Particulars and special advertising 


on hvesin, New York City. 
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lau answer co tais, Mr. B.S. Child, Architect, announces “Stucco Houses” 
with new designs for 1912. The illustrations give a clear idea of the 
beauty and sh ape of the details of the building. The price of “Stucco 
tflousea”’ is $5.09 by express, prepa’ iso “Colonial Houses”’ showing 
— that ever beautiful style. Price $2.00 by express, prepaid. 


Es Ss. ‘Child, Architect, Room 10/8, 29 Broadway, New York City 








STILLWELL CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW BOOKS 


PACIFIC COAST HOMES, inexpensive, original in design and plans 
are practical for any climate. For a profitable investment, why not build 
a Bungalow? Our books contain plens and detailed informution. 
GREPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES”—Price, 50 cents 

k of 50 Bungalows, Cottages. and Concrete Residences. One and 
ion story houses of five to ten rooms costing $1500 to $606u. 

“WEST COAST BUNGALOWS”—Price 50 cents. 

book of 50 ore-story Bungalows of four to six rocms ccsting $500 to 
$2000. The only published collection of very low cost Bungalows. 
BUILDER'S SUPPLEMENT No. 1, Price 10¢. FREE with orders for two books 


E.W. Stillwell & Co., Arch’ts., 217-K. Henne Block, Los Angeles 














?BUILDING? 2°: 










1912 edition of original 
personality, individuality. in House 
for Homes, containing persr ves, foor-plans and 
estimates, of moderate priced hon aracter. 
Cut along dotted line and mail togetner with 50c to 


718-20 Ashton Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich 
PIERRE LINDHOUT. Architect > 


= Want | the Mar 


Ww WS 
tec re to sen a 
Ne Home 
which 





ie . t - >, a 
‘ 'HOMES OF CHARACTE! R 


is 1 ly 





John Henry Newsor 
(Inc.) Architect 
1248 Williamson Buildin 
Cleveland, Ohie 

















CRAFTSMAN’ 


HOUSE PLANS F REE 








A Craftsman house means a real home with no use- 
less partitions; no waste ‘Space; no over-decoration 
but a durable, beautiful, conve se which your 

will love to think of as home 





SEND 6c for ‘24 CRAFTSMAN HOUSES | 
“THE  ORAFTSMAN HOUSE nd convince | 
by studying the exteriors and fi lans shown thers | 

We cffer to home builders t nost attractive | 
obtainable. A complete set of $s of a ne 136 ¢ | 
man houses (worth fr $50 s furr ‘th it | 
to subscribers of THE ORAFTSMAN MAGAZINI | 

] 


THE ORAFTSMAN MAGAZINE tr 
inepting way of building, furr I 
and their surrounding of t ft 
life and general subjects near to the I 

Our new house book “MORE CRAP TSMAN HOM! | 
may also be secured connection witl THE CRAF | 
MAN MAGAZINE houses | 
ries 400 illustrations; 
book for home builder 


“THE CRAFTSMAN,” ” Ben ain Ceca Manacer | 
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most | t | 








Room 404, 41 West 34th St., New York Cit) ty | 
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Send to-day for copy of my book 


“Modern Homes” 


Shows large number of illustra- 
tions and floor ‘plans of bunga- 
cottages and mansions I 
have built for my clients in the 
last few years 


Price 50 Cents 


CLYDE S. ADAMS 


1237 Arch Street 











Architec and Engineer 
Philadelphia 














The book is bristling with interest and suggestion a 


THE PLAN SHOP BUNGALOWS 


designed for NORTHERN CLIMATES 
fornia bungalows with the utility of the Nor 
The designer is a Californian and knows 


artistic beauty 





home 
bungalow by_ heart 


home makers. 
embodies —— compact arrangements pular and ec onomical stor} 
half des — sone homes of character, and cozy camps at 
built for $200 and 
Price, includi supplement, Fifty Cents. Supplement alone, Ten ‘ R 
ROLLIN H. » Architect P. O. Box 3242, Boston, Mass 











GOING TO BUILD 
—OR RE-MODEL 


Our Booklet 
“Modern House Heating” 


is sure to be of great 
value to you 





Booklet mailed free on 
application 


Shall we send YOU a copy? 
GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO. 


96 Liberty Street :: :: NEW YORK 























YOUR SUBURBAN HOME. | 


Send $1.00 for my new and complete book—Bunga- 

lows—showing floor plans, interior and exterior per- 

tives from photographs, with prices for the 

mpleted building. I guarantee to construct at 

prices named. If book is not satisfactory and is not 
what you want, I will refund the money. 

O. S. LANG, Bungalow Specialist 
692 Seventh Street Buffalo, New York 











“COUNTRY 4"> SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


a book designed to solve your building proposition. 
1912 Edition 9x12 inches, 150 illustrations 


a8 Colonist, Artistic, 
Stuceo, Half Timber 
Bungalow and other 
styles of Archites- 
ture. General speciti- 
cations, interior sug- 
gestions and practical 
information. Esti- 
mates of cost. Ex- 
terior and _ interior 
views. first and sec- 
ond floor plans with 
all dimensions. Books 
‘ are handsomel 
pe rinted with half- 
tone “{llustrations, and all designs carefully selected. 


Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $2.00 prepaid 
Detailed plans prepared for new work or for remodeling old building 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP. Architect, 150 Nassau St. New York City 

















HOMES NOT HOUSES 


a ee BUNGALOWS 


| edition California Bungalow Homes now ready 
$1. ostpaid. 128 richly illustrated folio pages of Real 
California Bungalows outside and in. Costs and details 


THE ACCEPTED AUTHORITY ON REAL 


Smaller book MODEL BUNGALOW PLANS 
showing 38 ideal aeenta 25 cents postpaid 
The Bungaloweraft Co., 404 Gosueen, tes Angeles, Ca!. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DEPT 


“DISTINCTIVE HOMES” 








Containing a Choice Selection of Designs for True 
Bungalows and Artistic Homes 


of Colonial, Craftsman and other architectural styles. 
Exterior and interior photographs, plans, descriptions and 
costs of unique, comfortable dwellings, built for $1,000 to 
$6,000, and suitable for Northern climate. 

Detailed elevations of interior woodwork, brick terraces, 
fireplaces, built-in bookcases and cupboards given, also 
suggestions for decorations, furnishings, stenciling, electric 
light fixtures, etc. 

In addition, seven color plates of interior decorative 
schemes, mantels and furniture suggestions. 

Special attention paid to the convenient arra t 








PLANNING YOUR HOME 


HOME, no matter how simple or elaborate,may 

be better planned, with greater satisfaction, if 

you have one of our books of plans. Our books of 
DISTINCTIVE HOMES AND GARDENS 


give suggestions, show scores of different arrange- i 





ments, which make characteristic homes. They 
cover every phase of building. 


No. 1—35 designs, $1000 to $6000 $1.00 n 

No. 2—35 designs, $6000 to $15000 $1.00 
No.3—Combining No.1 and 2 $1.50 [ 

Stock plans priced in each book. Ask for 
our special offer on original plans. f 

> 

~The Kauffman Company- f 
622 ROSE BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO [! 
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of rooms—no long, dark hallways. 
The book is unique, intensely practical end complete, free from 
errors and miscalculations. 128 pages—9% x 12% inches 
Price, postpaid, $1.50. Send check, money order or stamps. 
Sample pages, in colors, of decorative schemes, floor 
plans and elevations, mailed free on request. 
HERRICK IMPROVEMENT CO. 
5612 California Ave., Seattle, Wash. 














Bungalow Book 








100 Plans “36° i in n Stamps 


ur r Ole Gunpstow Seok Has 300 Bungalow Pt 


gears, etc. ‘opeat plans and estimates are oul on 
— 2 1 —y) ry 1200 complete sets of plans. 












., at @ fraction of the 
Sogmnerty, 5 4 i oe 
anywhere for onl; 


Write us today, saying: find 36c in stampe: please please 
send me d, your 
YE PLANRY BUILDING 0. 7529 Title Bldg. Loe Aageles, Cal 














THE HOME SERVICE BUREAU 


helps you find the place you want 











LIVE STOCK|!| 
DEPARTMENT] 














If you are building or repairing, let us show you our 
Metal Ceilings 
We have some distinctive, exceptional patterns, 


Beam Ceilings in metal, Ceilings in Adams, Tudor 
or Gothic style. 


_If we have the measures of your rooms, with an 
idea of the style desired, we can suit you. 
Durable and Incombustible 


The quickest and best way to repair an old plaster 
ceiling is to put ub a metal one. 


NORTHROP, COBURN & DODGE CO., 
35 Cherry Street, New York 











Headquarters 


For the Celebrated Hungarian and English 


Partridees and Pheasants 


Capercailzies, Black Game, Wild Turkeys, Quails, Rab- 
bits, Deer, etc., for stocking purposes. 

Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, Swans, Cranes, Storks 

Ornamental Geese and Ducks, Foxes, Squirrels, Ferrets, 
etc., and all kinds of birds and anima.s. 


WENZ & MACKENSEN 


Dept.60, Pheasantry and Game Park, Yardley, Penna. 


KILLED BY SCIENCE 
RA ] 4 DANYSZ VIRUS is a 
Bacteriological Preparation 
AND NOT A POISON —-Hermiese to Animals other than 




















TRAVEL 


GUIDE 





See Foreign 
America NE 


pS ony $ 
| 2°: VERUISE 
Berth and Meals Included (First Cabin) 


To Halifax, Nova Scotia —-4 St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, via 


RED CROSS LINE 


You cannot spend a more delightful and interesting 
summer vacation than by taking this grand cruise to 
the cool North. As truly foreign as a trip to Europe, 
and costing much less, The splendid, new, large 
tourist steamships ‘*Stephano’’ and ‘‘Florizel, ‘ offer 
every modern equipment for safety and comfort. No 
hotel bills. You l've on the ship. 7 days at sea 5 
days in port. Splendid cuisine. Orchestra, 

Send tor handsome litustrated Cataloy 19 


BOWRING COMPANY, 19 BatteryPlace, New York 








Like its. Rodents die in open. For a smal! house. 1 
tube, 75c; ordinary dwelling, 3 ten) $1. rd pa Diace—- each 
S£g0en. ft. floor space, He Udosen, $6.00. 


y? 72 Front ‘Street, New York 
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KNOW HOW TO FARM 


g rs roa The following valuable 
b| | OL-FENG | country life books have re- 
SH] HANDBOOKS} cently been completed and 
. : added to this practical se- 
y ries. 
APPLE GROWING— 
. C. Burritt. Includes 
kinds to raise. Location 
of orchard, care of trees. 
Harvesting, marketing. 


The new text- THE HORSE, His Breed- 
books for outdoor ing, Careand Use—David 
work and play Buffum. Thoroughly 

practical. — de- 
signed for owner » one or two 

PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPING—R. B. 
Sando. Comprehensive manual of instruc- 
tion for raising poultry on large or small 
scale. 

PROFITABLE BREEDS OF POULTRY— 
A. S. Wheeler. Rhode Island Reds, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Mediterraneans, 
Orpingtons, etc. 

Purchase from bookstores or direct at 70 
cents a copy. By mail, add 5 cents for postage. 

Send for free Outing Handbook catalogue. 
OUTING PUBLISHING COMP 


ANY 
OUTING MAGAZINE yacrting OUTING mareosens 
441445 WEST 30TH ST NEW YORK 122 & MICHIGAN AVE CHICAGO 





























Delight the children with 


| | Shetland d Pony 


—an unceasing so’ of pleas- 
ure, a -_ and id ideal playmate. 
Makes t! child strong and ro- 
bust. _ nexpensive to buy and 
keep. Hi, it types here. Com- 
plete Satief: ‘action guar- 
anteed. Write for illustra’ 





Box 22 Markham, Va. 
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HIS department combines one of the established features of THe House Beautiru ‘In Metropolitan Shops,” with advertising that is 
appropriate for such reading notes. All advertisers are giv om longside read he department is used primarily for small adver- 
tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single column, w é epted. Part special advertising rates will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising se ager Madison Avent rk City. 

To individuals the name of the retail shop in New 

—————— } or a will be promptly fu ed; to dea 
° ° | name of the manufact I é We in 
Miss Throop—Miss Veerhoff | | sporsinicy“s"St%e rs by advising 


37 East 60th Street, New York 


Interior Decorations 


Everything for the Country House. 
Beautiful new wallpapers and cre- 
tonnes. Furniture and rugs. Simple 
work us well as elaborate planned 
with care. 


A Rare Antique Highboy for Sale | 




















Wedding Gifts, Beautiful 
Household Furnishings 


illustrated and priced in Keller’s Catalogue H. 
The Largest Stock of Arts and Antiques in 
America. 

FERDINAND KELLER 
216-18-20 South Ninth Street, Phila., Pa. 








INTERIOR DECORATION 


SHOPPING IN ALL BRANCHES 


QWill decorate one room or entire 
house and buy anything for the home. 
@ Special arrangements with tailors, 
dressmakers and milliners as well as 
eee Se Re eenet ol 
——__——individual needs. 





Prompt Personal Service 


Mrs. Walter Remington Nichols 
105 East Fifteenth Street, New York City 














Classic models, hand carved, 
in a material that is stone, 

except that it weighs less and costs less. 

Dustless, durable, waterproof, fireproof. 

Ask for photographs and where ta see a specimen. 

L. M. BUEHLER & CO., 35 West 36th Street, New York City 








what to buy, where to buy 
STAMPED AND AppRESSED E 
COMPANY ALL INQUIRIES 
Bureau,” 
New York City. 
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EDITH W. SHERIDAN 
904-20 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 

















kel. It is ornament 
ung on a frame, in wv 





MARY MOWER 
DARCY GAW 
@I0 STEINWAY HALE 
CHICAGO 








iss M wer and Miss Gaw announce that they have resumed 


ieir work together in Chicago, discontinuing the name of The 


aT Special attention will be given the decoration and 
hing of city and country homes and clubs. Also the ar- 
t of rooms and hanging of pictures. Assistance will 
in the selection and purchase of anything that pertains 
me and appointments may be made for this purpose. 
are always welcome at the Studio. 











SUN DIAL SHOP 


Antiques, Interior 
Decoration 


Mrs. Herbert Nelson Curtis. 


22 East 34th St. New York City 
Telephone 2970 Madison 














BOWDOIN & MANLEY 
546 Fifth Avenue, New Yor«x City 


Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Coverings, Furniture 
Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on request 











spoon and fork fot 





At the Sign of the Roof Cree 


aler in 
E. f. Elmore, Antiques and Reproductions 
3 and 5 West 28th Street, New York City 

has just received some O1d Oak English Sideboards, Settlers, 

Chairs, Gate Leg Cables, Capestries, Embro old 
Blocked Chintzes, ond China Pewter, Brass Knockers, Period 
Rooks, Lanterns, Crivets, Sheffield Plate, and also a fine 
collection of Japanese Coloured Prints at moderate prices : 3 





















Exclusive fabrics 
of soft, selected 


Made-to-order 


















rugs for porch, / / camel’shairwoven 
bungalow or ral color. Also 
Summer pure wool, dyed in 
















any color or com- 


ragttia 





h bination of colors. 

ome A Up Any length. Any 

Ue *~/ width—seamless up to 

Ss J 16 feet. The finishing 

ty / touch of individuality. 

os / Made on short notice. Write 

choose for color card. Order through 
the colors, your furnisher. 

we'll maketherug’ THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP, Auburn, W. Y. 
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The 
That 


The man who builds a house without knowing 
about the sash cord to be used, is laying up trouble 
for himself. Some cords last days or months where 
they ought to last years. It won't take a moment 
of your time or cost you a penny more to insist 
that the specifications mention 


“Silver Lake A” 


Braided Sash-Cord 
(Name stamped indelibly on every foot) 


Its smooth surface offers nothing on which the 

pulley< in catch. It is pre-stretched, so that the 
weight at once assumes its final position. 

ere are no imperfections in its maho-se. © 

that, unlike ordinary cordage, it won't break 
easily. A written guarantee for 20 years, like the 
blank shown herewith, is given to every one who 
desires it. 

Look yourself for the name “Silver Lake A” on 
the cord. It is the accepted standard in U. 8. 

Government braided cord 

specifications. 

Has been in use over 40 years. 


Write for free Booklet. 
Silver Lake Co. 
70 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Silver Lake Solid Braided 


Cord 












Sash 





Is 'Gite-taslat carers! 





P. SARTI, 
G. LUCCHESI 


& CO. 


From Antique, Mediaeval and 
Modern Masterpieces of Art 
GARDEN and HALL FURNITURE 
JARDINIERES, WINDOW BOXE s; 
VASES IN CEME NT, POMPEIAN 
STONE AND COMPOSITION, 
BENCHES AND TABLES, FIRE- 
PLACES AND MANTELS 
Illustrated Catalogue of Plaster Statuary $1.00 
credited on orders of $10.00 or over. 
Sales and Show Rooms 
113 East 34th St., New York 








Victory of Samothrace 


The Beautiful Hand-Woven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 
Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in design 
and inexpensive Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 
40 Yantic Road Norwich vom, € Conn. 














New Effects in 
Wall Decoration 


The Wi, creations, which includg Art Ko- 

Na, Kraft Ko-Na, Kord Ko-Na, Dyed 7 

re the expression f good taste 

and refinemont t in their fullest sense. They 

— pe all that is newest and most correct in 
decorative effects. 


Fab-Rik-O-Na 
Woven Wall Coverings 


because of wte color varieties, insure com- 

pl te harm where rooms adjoin. — 
copied. asi “Seep » Il: 
cracking. Bet st grades of wall 
paper, yet cost no more, 


Splendid Book—Free 


“Artand Utility In Decoration,’’by JohnTa: “4 
and John Ednie, the well known autho 
on artisticinteriors. 32 pages, finely iilustrated. 
Just published. Send for your copy to-day. 
H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
216 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 








year 1812—and as Mississippi came in in 1816, 
making the eighteenth State, the cloth was woven 
very nearly one hundred years ago. On the sides 
of the cloth are medallions enclosing a part of the 
city of Washington as it was at that period—the 
old-fashioned White House, an omnibus, and a 
carriage filled with ladies in the old-time dress. A 
man on horseback, probably President Madison, 
and between medallions are berries and leaves, 
the whole making a most unique piece of the last 
century work. It has been passed down from one 
generation to another as too precious to use—and 
consequently is fresh as just from the loom. 

HE subject of lighting our homes gives us 
more thought than the furnishings. It is 
one of the greatest sources of pleasure or 

of distress. We find the designers and makers 
are fully aware of this and are re | our 
needs. Where electricity is to be used, is a 
matter of perplexity to get the correct fall 
and the shades corresponding to the other fur- 
nishings that will produce a restful satisfactory 
illumination. It is the same case where gas only 
is used. We are much interested in the indirect 
lighting. This method is where part of the light 
is sent to the ceiling and thence reflected down- 
ward, and the remainder of light is transmitted to 
the lower part of room. The result is a soft light 
through the entire space. This is ideal lighting 
for the dining room or hall, It is not obtrusive 
as many of the central lights with shades, and now 
they have advanced so far in the making of the 
bowls that they really are works of art. There is 
one bowl which is made of composition resem- 
bling Carrara marble. It bears delicate classic 
designs which makes it ornamental when the 
light is off or on. 


ya 
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rt lovers of inexpensive books there is a 
Bargain Catalogue of Standard and Miscel- 
laneous Books ready to be sent out free 

on application. The catalogue contains a large 

number of books imported from London and of- 
fered at less than half the regular prices. 

Ze 

— 

E are pleased to see the child is coming 
into its own. No combination of paper 
and print has probably served to enlighten 

the “grown up” as the encyclopedia, and since the 

heavy weight has been exchanged to the comfort- 
able form for study, we are expecting to see 
rapid advancement in knowledge. It remained, 
however, for someone more clever than the rest 
to think of the children’s encyclopedia—“The Book 
of Knowledge” it is called, and includes fifteen 
departments, largely illustrated and with many 
colored plates. It is simply a grand compendium 


of “what a child ought to know, and wants to 
know.” <A very full prospectus is sent out on ap- 
plication. We know of no book which vould be 


more helpful in the development of a child’s mind 
than this, and where there is a family of children 
it must be not only helpful, but a very joyful ac- 
quisition. 


= 
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. I ‘HE hand-woven Russian crash makes ad- 
mirable bed spreads and covers for dress- 
ing tables, as well as pillows and cushions. 

The cross-stitch continues to be the popular 

method of using the color. The mercerized cotton 

is the material best suited to the work. Patterns 
can be bought at all the art centers or the shops 
and exchanges doing fancy work. 


i 


HE picture galleries and exhibitions and 
sales of rare collections occupy the atten- 
tion of lovers of beautiful things at the 

present time. There never has been a season 
when there was so rich a display and prices were 
such that persons with limited means could in- 
dulge their taste. It is interesting to know that 
these wonderful collections of art, which have 


1x 





HAND MADE 


Manila Bamboo Ware 
For SUN PARLOR, PORCH or GRILL ROOM 


We are sole agents in America for this beautiful 
Oriental Furniture. 


For information, address 


WOODMAN’S, Inc. 


1504 Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa 





































HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear the script name of 

Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Roilers Tin Rollers 
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} Does your open fire really warm the room, or does 
most of the heat go up the chimney? 

JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE 
Utilizes the heat; warms and ventilates both lower 
and upper rooms. A compact, simple heating system. 

Send for illustrated catalog and be convinced. 


E. A. Jackson & Bro., Inc. Beekman St., New York 














Quilted 
Mattress Pads 


THREESCORE and TEN YEARS is a long iife, 
yet about one-third of it is spent in bed. Then why 
not make your own bed as comfortable as it can be 
made? 


Quilted Mattress Pads 


will not only make it com- 
fortable, but as they are 
spread over the mattress, 
pr | will protect it, and 
will keep your bed or baby’s 
crib in a perfect sanitary 
condition. 

Examine closely stitching 
yn our pads and see that 
sizes correspond with size 
on ticket. Seconds, dam- 
aged or “Just as good” 
pads are sold under other 
labels. Insist on Excelsior 
Quilted Mattress Pads. See 
that our trade-mark is on 
each piece of goods you buy. 


Excelsior Quilting Co, 5 kiizhy Street 





*None genuine without 
Trade 


New Y 
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GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


When you give machine-made 

















gifts, you give what is easy Quairt Flower 
to duplicate and more or less Holder designed 
commonplace. The things | made - J for a single 
by Karl Kipp at The Tookay “Wags blo: 

Shop, are entirely _hand- a 
wrought, and for consistency $1.50 post- 
of design and superb workmanship paid 


they have no equal. Every piece 
suggests beauty, individuality and 
refined elesance. 


Unique Stasiing Silver Bracelet, Viennese 
design, $5.00 Postpaid. 


Write for Tookay Booklet showing other 
pieces of exquisite Jewelry, as well as dis- 
tinctive articles of hand-wrought copper 
especially suitable for pace ifts. A 
pair of our ‘‘Princess’’ Candlesticks fitted 
with hand-dipped Bayberry candies. would 
delight the heart of the most discerning 
June bride. The price of these is $2.00 
each, or $3.50 the Pair. Address 


THE TOOKAY SHOP 
KARL KIP 9 EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 











BOOK BINDING 


I If your books are shabby and need 
binding or repairing t 

wRekHRA YT BLaACE WELL 
University Place and Tenth Street, New York, N.Y. 











RARE and GENUINE ANTIQUES 


Positively 
Superb, original specimens of the 
EARLY DUTCH, COLONIAL, 
CHIPPENDALE, HEPPLEWHITE, 
SHERATON and EMPIRE PERIODS 
Established over 15 years 


IRVING ELTING New York Store 
Saugerties, N. Y. 2479 BROADWAY 














GENUINE ANTIQUES 


No Reproductions 
English and Colonial Furniture 


Historical and Other China 
We issue no catalogues 


HENRY V. WEIL 


698 Lexington Avenue, 132-4 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 














RARE ANTIQUE JEWELRY 


Earrings, Brooches, Rings, Pendants, Etc. 





Specimens from all parts of the 
world—no duplicates, hence no cata- 
logue. Beautiful line of unset stones, 


pearls, shell and onyx cameos. Will 
send selection to those furnishing 
satisfactory references, either private 
customers or dealers. 


SAMUEL GOLDBERG 


formerly of Pasadena, Calif. 


67 East Congress St., Chicago 
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effect. 
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enameled vase in old pink, made int 
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but very beautiful. It stood on a 
rose tapestry, fitted the top of an 
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“See Sweet’s Catalog, 1912, pages 1598 and 1599.”” 








ie a: _ And still more r "ECO forOut-Doors! 


rra Cotta, II! 








FRANCIS HOWARD 
5 W.28thST.,N.Y.CITY 
BENCHES, 
PEDESTALS, FON’ rs, 
VASES, ST ATUARY. 
GARDEN EXPERT 
Send 15c for Booklet 


MARBLES } 








FURNITURE 
PROTEC Your floors 
and floor 
coverings from injury, Also beau- 
tify your furniture by using Glass 
Onward Sliding Furniture and Piano 
Shoes in place of casters. Made in 
110 styles and sizes. If your dealer 
will not supply you, write us. 
ONWARD MFG. CO. 
Menasha, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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Canadian Factory - - Berlin, Ont. 





















MANTELS 
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and Laundry Work, and 
also for Lighting. 


Send Stamp today for 
“Economy Way.” 


ECONOMY GAS MACHINE Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





““Economy’’ Gas ts Automatic, Sanitary and Not Potsonous 





“*It Makes the House a Home’’ 


USE 
“ECONOMY” GAS 


For Gooking, Water Heating 











CANDLESTICKS 
from 
THE BRASS CITY 


@Send for our portfolio 
illustrating 12 reproductions of 
genuine Colonial Candlesticks 
















Style tound in old New England Homes. J 
“W.. BEST CAST BRASS. _ 
8%. ge @ Also several modern designs 11} 
’ a Very artistic. WROUGHT BRASS. high, 
>i.¢ 














Bright or old brass finish. 
AUG. L. GAUTHIER Inc. 
178 West Main Street 
WATERBURY 

CONN. 
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mao seme, 
[The Chimes of 


Westminster 


This beautiful mahogany clock is an 
innovation in home  furnishing—an 
accurate to-the-second timekeeper, re- 
producing the chimes of Westminster 
Abbey every quarter-hour. Although 
the tones are soft and low, they are 
clear enough to be heard distinctly 
throughout the average-sized house. It 
is an ideal 


WEDDING GIFT 
being both useful and beautiful. It is 
fully guaranteed and will last for gen- 
erations. Price $38.00; express prepaid 
anywhere. 
Will send on 10 days’ —— al upon receipt Ad satisfactory references 
nd a deposit of $3.00 
HISTORIC LITERA TURE FREE 


ANDERTON & SON,  5,.2%ix. Dayton, Ohio 


Specialists 











ANTIQUES FOR SALE 

Antique San Domingo sideboard, 

columns and claw feet. Sheraton high: -post bed and dress- 

ing table to match; also Colonial dressing table. Address 
BOX 374, LIMA, N. Y. 


5 feet 5 inches, carved 


. Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-page hand-book -- it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic Science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers and for well-paid positions. Bulle- 
tins: “Free Hand Cooking.” 10 cents. **Food Values,” 10 cents. ‘The 
Up-Te-Date Home, Labor Saving Appliances,’’ 64 pp. ill., 15 cents. 


American School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


PARQUET FLOORS 


PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL—THICK OR THIN 
Most economical, healthful and satisfactory—for old or 
new floors—different patterns to match furnishings—out- 
wear carpets. Stocks carried in leading cities. Prices 
and catalogues of design FREE 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO., Manufacturers, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ORIENTAL RUG 
FOOLISHNESS 


is always costly, and 99% of rug buying is 
foolish. All who have read my ads in this 
magazine and have ignored them are now in- 
formed that my customers have bought the best 
rugs imported within five years. It is hard 
work to keep my supply, but it is never too 
late for you to buy wisely. I get hold of more 
real rugs than any ten other dealers. I sell 
more gem rugs than any ten dealers and am 
the only dealer selling nothing else. I do not 
handle Kermanshahs or other modern misrepre- 
sentation of real antique orientals. Otber trashy 
new rugs and doctored rugs are tabooed. 
Price list on request and rugs on approval. 


L. B. LAWTON, Major U. S. A., Retired 
171 Cayuga Street 33 Seneca Falls, N. Y. 























GALOWAY 


GARDEN TERRA CSITA 


Strength and Durability Characterize the Galloway 


Productions. nd for catalogue of Flower Pots, 
Vases and Garden Furniture. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA CO. 


3220 Walnut St. Philadelphia 











| soft greens. 




















HE tendency toward plain solid colorings 
in carpets and rugs is shown by many 
noteworthy selections of both foreign and 

domestic weaves, in our most exclusive shops. Pre- 
vailing wall tones are in either tans or grays on 
Their coolness makes them desirable 
for country or city house. The old habit of our 
grandmothers of taking up their woolen rugs 
and carpets and using for the hot weather the 
bare floors and mattings made a comfortable and 
an attractive change which the present generation 
are beginning to appreciate and follow. 
— 

MONG many pictures of merit we will 
describe one by a young artist which at- 
tracts attention at once and we hope it 

will not be too late for some one of our readers 
to become its glad possessor. It. is offered at a 
price which will make it possible for many. It 
is called “Fishing-boats at Sunset,” Via Reggio. I 
is a very literal representation of the return of 
the fishing-boats which are part of the Adriati 
fleets. They go out in the early morning 

and fish by twos all day and return in the after- 

noon with their catch. In the picture the lead 

ing boats with their dull red canvas sails are in 
the foreground, clouds and landscapes in the 
distance, and the clear water reflecting the sails 
Over all the rich golden sunset which makes the 
entire picture luminous. It is a rare bit of dec 

oration and one sees many walls of gray and 
tannish tones which would make a charming 
setting for such a bit of color. 


as 
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E have recently learned of a process of 
restoring old bindings of books, and 
treatment of leather. It is an applica 

tion studied out by a young woman in connec- 
tion with the recipes of an old German librarian 
which were given to her. The secret is kept and 
is used only by herself and an able corps of 
workers whom she superintends. Already many 
of the larger libraries are testing the effects and 
with great success. She has most interesting 
testimonials. We are able to give her address 
should persons owning valuable libraries need 
her assistance. 
= 


HE cretonnes and chintzes and silks of all 
kinds for window decoration are bewilder- 
ing in their variety and beauty of color. 

Certainly the walls must be plain in effect and 
quiet to take such brilliant decorations. 
= 


= 


UT if you chance to pass a wall-paper shop, 
you see such wonderful designs in color 
there, that one’s choice must be made— 

brilliant walls and plain hangings, or plain walls 
and brilliant hangings. The dainty white grounds 
and many colored flowers and birds in not too 
large designs are especially adapted to the bed- 
rooms and they never were so plentiful, reason- 
able and beautiful. 


_—— 


HE Royal Copenhagen Guild is sending 
over from its craft shops embroideries 
on gray linen, in shades of blue. It is 

done in simple cross-stitch but is effective and 
pleasing. 
— 

E are enjoying the new importations of 
old silver and Sheffield plate. The table 
dishes with alcohol lamp beneath to keep 

the food hot are excellent in design and useful- 
ness. Some lamps have two dishes fitted to the 
frame above the light and some only one dish. 
There are two and three dishes in one with con- 
venient changes. A berry set is most attractive, 
the Sheffield being in form of basket, with lining 
of Bohemian glass. The sugar-bowl and cream 
pitcher are of the same design and lined with 
the glass. These are very inexpensive. 


xi 





Finish Floors ana Furniture Right 


Keep them always looking new 
by finishing with 


OLS English 
floor (lax 


the quality wax—doesn’t scratch, mar, 
get sticky, nor dingy. Economical- 
goes farther than ordinary soft wax 
—so-cent can finishes a large room. 
Send for Free Sample and our Book 
“Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and 
Care.” A valuable book for every 
housekeeper. 
A. S. BOYLE & CO. 
1906 W. 8th St. Cincinnati, O. 





Affords 
Absolute 
Protection 
Against 
Moths 
Sent on 


15 Days’ 
Free Trial 







This magnificent, Moth Proof 
Piedmont Ked Cedar Chest sent any- 
where on 15 dass’ free trial. Place it in your own 
home at our expense and see for yourself what a 
beautiful, useful and desirable piece of furniture it is. Meth, mouse, dust and 
damp proof, Bakes unique Bridal gift, Direct from factory to you at factory 
prices, Freight prepaid. BEAUTIFU L BOOK FREE! Send for big 56 page illus- 
trated free book showing all styles and prices and particulars of free offer. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. R, Statesville, N. C. 








Japanese Garden Constructor 








Real Japanese garden will be made at small cost. 


T. R. OTSUKA, 414 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
612 Broadway, New York. 











GRANDMA'S QUILTPATCH. 
Are you interested in old-fashioned quilts? 
Why not make one? 
We furnish, all cut, ready for sewing. 
Beautiful old patterns. For further information ad- 
dress, MISS STEVENSON’S SHOP, Sewickley, Penn. 














FOR THE TABLE 
OR PLATE RAIL 
Orange Pattern Austrian Ware. 


Plates 25c, 35c and soc each. 


Cup and Saucer soc. Tea Sets, 3 pieces, $4.00. 


HURM ART SHOP, 277 Fifth Ave., New York 
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at, WHITE ENAMEL 


yo can secure nothing more beautiful in 
your home than the purity and richness of 
an intense white enamel finish. See that Vitralite, 
“The Long-Life White Enamel,” is used in 


your home. Then the color will be white and the finish permanent 
years after. Vitralite does not yellow nor crack. Goes on easily and 
dries hard with a smooth, porcelain-like gloss, without a sign of where 
the brush touched it. Can be rubbed to a dull finish if desired. Tell 
your architect or decorator you want Vitra/ite used for all white effects, 
inside or outside. It’s water-proof. Can be tinted to any shade. 


Send for Free Vitralite Booklet and Sample Panel 


finished with Vitralite. Judge it for yourself. “Decorative Interior Finishing” is 
another book you need when you build or decorate. Its color-sch 
gestions will prove of value to you. Be sure to send for it. 


eme sug- 


Free Sample Panel finished with “61” 
and test it with your 
your heel—you’ll be convinced. 
“The Finished Floor” will help in 
floor finishing and care. Ask for it. 


t supply “P&L” 
81 I 


The floor-finishing problem is 


quickly solved. “61” Floor Varnish hammer or 


is mar-proof, heel-proof, water- 
It withstands heavy wear 
Ask for our 


proof. 
and never cracks, 


If your dealer can 1 







Varnishes, write us at 8] nawanda 
Street. Buffalo, N. Y = ( an = 2 
Courtwright St., Bridg 





PRATT & LAMBERT VARNGSHES 


iow Berustmcace ESTABLISHED 63 YEARS "Tsu. 


Geocsouves.Cananeae 




















1G washings—finest laces to heaviest woolens—dried in our“Chieago-Francis” Combined “ 
Clothes Dryer and Laundry Stove—illustrated here and made in various sizes—dries a big 

Ci Wash indoors quick. Wet weather no hindrance. Waste heat from laundry stove heats the no 
7 cabinet and — the clothes. Coal, Wood or Gas for fuel Have sold thousanc As. Au 
users —— Also our “Chieago-Rapid” Eleetrie Washer with our own exclusive 
patent Safety Wringer Release—found on no other machine—completely subdivides rolls 
of wringer by simply pushing lever. Also Automatic Conveyor—our exclusive devic 
Automatically conveys clothes into rolls of wringer—makes it unnecessary to pu 
fingers near wringer. Washes tub full of clothes pure clean in just 10 minutes, 
Cannot get out of order; cannot injure even most delicate fabrics. Servants an a 
maids gladly use it. Appliances made in various sizes suitable for Residence 
uildings, Hotels and Institutions. Write for Free Book des 
{eros , Wringers = also Ironing Boards and elec tric: all y 

and gas heated Ironin, ngle hines or 

for catalog No. Bliand state which smaahine specially interested in. 


Address nearest office. 











these Dryers, 








Wi rite t 



















CHICAGO DRYER CO., _,, SHANNON MFG. ©O., | 
630 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 124 Lexington Ave., NewYork, N.Y, 
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VIEWS 
lhe farmer's views are rather grim; 
They are, indeed; 
The goldenrod is but to him 
A pesky weed 
—Kansas City Journal. 
The auto driver’s views are grim; 
They are, indeed; 
A victim killed is but to him 
A proof of speed. 
—Milwaukee Sentinel. 
The politician’s views 
Oh, world of strife! 
Most everybody seems to him 
To have a knife. 
—Springfield Union. 
The merchant’s views are very grim, 
They are, alack! 
All women live, it seems to him, 
To bring things back. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


LIST OF TIME KEEPING PLANTS 
I N a garden where a flower clock is to be estab- 


are grim; 





lished the sunniest spot must be chosen, and 

the situation selected should be so placed 
that it receives the full benefit of the morning 
sun. 

The clock is divided into twelve parts, each of 
which is supposed to represent one hour of the 
summer’s day. The highest point should be in 
the center, says the London Daily Mail. The bed 

should, of course, be deeply dug and well enriched 
betowe any planting is attempted, and the soil 
must be of a middle quality which will suit the 
average plant. 

Some means of dividing the bed into sections 
must be adopted. Simple lines of stones or shells 
may be employed, but a much prettier effect is se- 
cured if some low growing plant be used. In the 
writer’s opinion there is nothing so good as one 
or other of the low growing saxifrages. 

\ suggested list of time-keeping plants is ap- 
pended, and, as far as possible, it has been an 
endeavor to give those plants which can be readily 
A goodly proportion are hardy annuals, 
nt wherever the actual species cannot be ob- 
tained the case will be nearly met by the employ- 
ment of an allied kind. 

The approximate hour of opening is given for 
species, though this may be found to vary 
somewhat in different localities: 

») A. M—Hawkweed (Hieracium aurantiaca). 
\. M—Marigold (Calendula pluvialis). 

\. M—Venus’s Looking-Glass (Specularia 
speculum). 

9 A. M.—Corn Marigold (Calendula arvensis). 

10 A. M.—Clovewort. 

II \. M.—Mountain Dandelion (Taraxacum 
m ium). 

> Noon—Fi ig Marigold( Mesembryanthemums). 

1 P. M—Carnations, various kinds of Dianthus. 

2 P. M—Pyrethrum corymbosum. 

3 P. M—Red Hawkweed. 

4 P. M—Lady of the Night (Mirabilis dicho- 
tomo). 

5; P. M—Catchfly (Silene noctoflora). 

The chief difficulty in putting together a list of 
plants suitable for a floral clock is that they must 

all flo »wer at the same time of the year. It is not 
really easy to find twelve plants which mark the 
passing hours by the expanding of their blossoms 
and which will all be in flower during June and 
July. 
The most difficult hours in the day to fill seem 
) be 12, 1 and 3. Almost the only plants which 
start to extend their blossoms at midday are the 
fic marigolds—fine succulents, now very much 
employed for bedding purposes. 

Several of the single kinds of pinks (Dianthus) 
start to open about 1 P. M., although, in some 
localities, the time varies; while the pretty red 

1wkweed seems to be almost the only plant 
which displays its flowers for the first time at 
3 P. M. 

Anyone starting a floral clock will find that it 
is possible to discover fresh species which will be 
of use in forming this novelty from the enormous 
,umber of new plants recently introduced. 
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Advertising Bulletin 
Two Letters— 


Joun Gutiy Core, Apvertisinc, Saint Louts. 





April 9, 1912. 
Mr. Paul W. Minnick, N. Y. Megr., 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
Madison Ave., New York. 
Dear Mr. Minnick:— 

I have suggested the use of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
to my client, but whether this particular preferred position 
will appeal to them, I cannot say, because their plans have 
been changing somewhat. 

I have been interested in your claim to have the largest 
net circulation of any class publication of your kind, i. e., 
home dwellers and home owners, in the country, as well as 
in town. Does this statement include all such publications? 
—I suppose it does——in which case you are to be 
congratulated. 

In any event, these definite statements, backed up by 
guarantee, give the advertiser a feeling of greater confidence, 
and I hope that the move will result in more business for you. 

You know, when you are on the other side of the fence, 
buying space, you could not help having a feeling that there 
was a danger point below which you would not care to 
invest very much money in a publication of comparatively 
small circulation. 

We know that all circulation fluctuates more or less 
violently at times, and a paper that only has 20,000 or 30,000 
and will not even guarantee that, yet has a rate appropriate 
to 50,000 or 60,000 guaranteed, is not an uncommon propo- 
sition, but one which conscientious buyers don’t much care 
about. 

If all circulation stood still, or always increased and 
never decreased one would not be so interested in this 
“margin of safety,” which is a subject some advertisers 
entirely ignore. But I have learned a few things about the 
publishing business in the last 10 or 11 years. I am nota 
bit ashamed of being a whole lot more cynical than I was 
in the days when I first had the pleasure of our acquaintance. 
Faithfully yours, 

(Signed) JOHN GULLY COLE. 


_ 


JGC/W. 





New York, April 13, 1912. 
Mr. John Gully Cole, 
4023 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Mr. Cole:— 

Let me thank you for your letter of the oth, which as 
usual is frank and interesting. 

I am glad to hear from you again regarding your views 
on circulation and to know the guarantee we are making has 
your endorsement. Our present rate is based on a minimum 
of 50,000 net paid. We are exceeding this by a considerable 
margin, having printed 58,000 of the April issue, which was 
insufficient, and having ordered 62,000 of the May number. 
In stating that our circulation is larger than any magazine 
in our class and that the rate per thousand is lower than our 
competitors’ rates on circulation claimed, I included all pub- 
lications in our field. 

Your views on the fluctuation of circulation are probably 
justified, for it is very certain that a magazine cannot hold 
its subscribers indefinitely. . It is up to the publisher to make 
continuous and successful ‘efforts to secure a natural circu- 
lation, and that is what we have been doing for years and 
the quality of HOUSE BEAUTIFUL circulation has never 
been questioned. We are now out with a definite guarantee 
and it seems to me that the advertiser is amply protected. I 
do not know just how your principle of “margin of safety” 
would operate on publications of our class unless you had a 
definite guarantee at least once a year. This we are prepared 
to give you. 

Very truly yours, 

WALTER C. KIMBALL, INC., 

Paul W. Minnick, New York Manager. 


and the SEQUEL: 


Mr. Cole ordered the June 
second cover in colors 
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For Porches, Verandas and 
Outdoor Sleeping 


The only Genuine Gloucester Hammocks are made by 
E. L. Rowe & Son, Inc., and bear our small silk 
name label. 

We made them first for the U. Navy forty years 
ago. They have since then become the most popular piece 
of porch furniture all over the world. Don’t judge them 
by the imitations made with light-weight canvas and un- 
skilled workmanship. 

The Rowe Gloucester is made of duck weighing 21 oz. 
to the yard (lighter weight is too weak). It is made by 
sailmakers—no other class of workmen know how to sew 
and fit and handle sail canvas so that it will wear well and 
not sag or lose its shape. 


Rowe's Hammocks have consistently given ten years 
of continuous outdoor service. We never had one re- 
turned to us as unsatisfactory. They are firm, strong, 
comfortable. They present essential advantages of which 
other makers have not even learned the need. 

Some of the dealers selling Rowe's Gloucester Hammocks 
are named below. If you are not so located as to deal con- 
veniently with them, we will supply you direct. Before you 


buy a hammock, be sure to see ours and look for our name 
on the label. Send for illustrated book and prices. 


E. L. ROWE & SON, 


Sail Makers and Ship Chandlers 
137 DUNCAN STREET, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Inc. 


List of Dealers 


Boston, Mass Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
N. and Phila John Wanamaker 
Chicago, Ill. Marshall Field & Co. 





We 


want an exclusive 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O 
Dayton, O. 
Detroit, Mich 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Portland, Me 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Scranton, Pa 
Sioux City, Ia. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Toledo, O 


Washington, - <. 


Columbus, Ohio. 


agency in each city. 


Frederick Loeser & Co. 

Van Heusen, Charles Co. 
O'Neill & Co. 

Wm. Hengerer Co. 

Robert Mitchell Furniture Co. 
The Sterling-Welch Co. 

The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Newcomb, Endicott Co. 
Brown, Thomson & Co. 

L. §. Ayres & Co. 

Gilmore Bros. 

Emery, Bird, Thayer Co. 
Fred W. Keisker & Son 

C. W. Fischer Furniture Co. 
New England Furniture & Carpet Co. 
Miller, Stewart & Beaton Co. 
McCreery & Company 
Loring, Short & Harmon 
The Shepard Company 
Duffy-Powers Co 

Weeks Hardware Co. 

The Pelletier Co. 

Scruggs, Vandervoort, Barney Co. 
Schuneman & Evans 

Root Dry Goods Co. 

Lasalle & Koch Co. 
Woodward & Lothrop 

F. G. & A. Howald 


Correspondence solicited, 
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7 HE TIFFANY STVDIOS invite your inspection 
xy] Of their wide selection of DISTINCTIVE 

GARDEN MARBLES, WICKER FURNI- 
TURE, FLOOR COVERINGS and CRETONNES 


appropriate for Summer homes. Designs and estimates 


submitted on Sun-dials in Marble and Bronze. 


Attention is directed at this time to our facilities 
for cleaning, storing and repairing fine Rugs. 





Visitors Are Always Welcome At the STVDIOS 


88 TIFFANY @ STVDIOS 


347-555 MADISON AVE. @R45™ ST.NEW YORK CITY. 
CHICAGO OFFICE.ORCHESTRA BVILDING - BOSTON OFFICE LAWRENCE BVILDING. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


We want reliable agents to represent us everywhere. Here is an 
opportunity to make good money, by taking subscriptions for a 
magazine that will sell on sight. Write today. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 


G. C. CROWLEY, Circulation Manager 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 














CORRESPONDENCE. 
TOP at oe 


editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
1 the decoration ot a single room, or to give general 
gestions for several rooms, in reply to letters from 
gular subscribers to Tue House Beautirut. But it is 
essary to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
hemes for an entire floor or for the house as a whole. 
s will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 

The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible, 
vritten on one side of the paper only, The full name 

e sender should be written on all plans and letters. 











A SUBURBAN HOUSE 
Please advise in regard to the decorative 
scheme of the first floor plan of a new suburban 


€ 


he house is built of brownish yellow sand- 
ne, with plenty of light on all sides, and 
has a white trim. The first floor plan consists 
f a living-room (32 x 19) across the entire 
end of the house. At the opposite end is the 
lining-room (20 x 15). Between these two rooms 

a hall with a vestibule entrance and opening 

ym the hall is the parlor (17 x 14). Sliding 

entrances also from the other two rooms 
into the hall, and fireplaces in all excepting 
he hall. 

Our dining-room and parlor furniture is of 
Louis XV _ style. The living-room will have a 
beamed ceiling finished in oak; the other rooms 
finished in mahogany. 

[ have thought of adopting the shades of old 

pestries, or possibly the peacock shades of 
sreens and blues, or are those colors too hard 
‘arry out successfully ? E. A. H. 


The dimensions of your rooms appeal to us. 
With Louis XV furniture selected for parlor and 
ling-room, the walls of both rooms must be 
eated in accordance with that style. Fortunate- 
ill the different periods are being studied by 
lesigners and there is now no trouble in 
arrying out the walls in harmony with the fur- 
nishings we may own. The panel effect you 
will find suited to these rooms, and the parlor 
will be charming in old rose with cream white; 
gilt sconces on the wall; a Louis XV mirror over 
he fireplace, with a pair of the vases of the period. 
Keep it simple and confined to these three colors. 
The rug would better be of cream white with the 
old rose border, plain unless you can have an 
| Aubusson rug. The dining-room we would make 
| of panels in greens and blues, and curtains of 
| the changeable blue and green Sundour. The 
| living-room and hall will be of an entirely dif- 
ferent character, with the beamed ceilings and 
oak finish. You can make an English room of 
We would suggest for this a plain Japanese 
fabric, in gray, with curtains of the beautiful new 
cretonnes in gray foundation with rich combina- 
ions of other colors. Some of the furniture 
‘an be upholstered in this same coloring. There 
! are other schemes, one in soft green, which is 
beautiful, if you prefer it to the gray, and we 
ow of six beautiful old chairs upholstered in 
back and seats with a green and blue foliage 
pestry that would be beautiful in such a 
These chairs are forty dollars apiece, 
set not broken. And again there is the art 

blue. which goes excellently well with oak. 


WHITE PAINT 
Would like a general color scheme. Should 
he woodwork be finished the same in all the 
oms? Floors throughout are really beautiful 
in color. The floors and trim are all in oak and 
re to be waxed. We have mission furniture in 
(Continued on page xl) 
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TALKS WITH 
OUR READERS 


O*§ or 
time to time printed small 


showing the geographical origin of their 
various contributions, and boasting of 
the wide range they cover. The House 
Beautiful concerns itself with the prob- 
lems of the householder, and uses only 
such matter as is believed interesting to 
him. Houses in England and Germany, 
gardens in various parts of the world, are 
described only when they seem to offer 
suggestions which may be adaptable in 
America. But there is always a tempta- 
tion to print articles on houses near at 
hand, for the obvious reason that the 
material is more easily secured. The 
House Beautiful has a certain advantage, 
in that its traditions are not limited to 
New York; that its editors and regular 
contributors are, perhaps, as familiar 
with work in Chicago and Boston as any- 
where else. In line with this idea, some 
of the features of the next issue may be 
mentioned especially : 


An Italian Renaissance House in MINNE- 
SOTA, William Channing Whitney, Architect, 
with many beautiful illustrations. 

A Unique Roof Garden in NEW YORK 
CITY, by Mildred Stapley. 

A Visit to an Old CHINESE Garden, by 
Mary Rutherford Jay, Garden Architect. 

How an Old VIRGINIA Farmhouse Was 
Made Over, by Margaret Greenleaf. 

A Successful Small House at NEWTON, 
Massachusetts. 

In addition to these articles of widely sepa- 
trated inspiration, there are numerous contri- 
butions of distinct practical helpfulness, where 
the question of geography is not prominent. 

Mr. Aymar Embury II writes of Planning 
Houses Costing Not Over Five Thousand 
Dollars, with plans of numerous small houses 
in the East 

Jonathan A. Rawson, Jr., has a most sen- 
sible article on Sensible Wedding Gifts. 

Garden Ornaments, two pages of pictures 
of gardens and attractive features in them. 
ee Lure of Ancient Houses, by Louise 
Rice 

Covered Ways, Pergolas, Etc., is the subject 
of discussion by E. B. Clark, landscape 
architect. 

Old Writing Desks, by Virginia Robie. 

Summer Dining Rooms, by Ann Wentworth. 

The Swallow’s Nest, by Roger J. Starrett. 

An Amusing Small House with a Sleeping 
Porch. 

Four Complete Gardens in One, by M. H. 
Clark. with a planting plan. 

There are also the regular Departments, 
which are perhaps the most valuable feature of 
The House Beautiful, year in and year out. 
The Shopping Guide, with its many notes of 
novelties to be found in Metropolitan shops; 
Questions and Answers, with valuable advice 
to readers who have problems in decorating 
and furnishing; The Old China Department, 
with its appeals to collectors; the editorials, 
on house-building topics, devoted alike to the 
layman and the architect; The Kitchen Garden, 
with its seasonable suggestions; and Mr. Fred 
J. Wagner’s Automobile Notes, giving to ama- 


teurs the advantages of a wide experience with 
motor cars. 


It is believed the July issue will represent 


a distinct step forward in the development of 
the magazine. 
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The Phrasing 
Lever 
of the ANGELUS, be- 


cause of its wonderful 
responsiveness to the 
ANGELUS pianist's 
will in changing tem- 
po, enables anyone 
whoappreciates mus'c 
to accompany other 
instruments or the hu- 
rasn voice with the ut- 
most satisfaction toall. 
The Phrasing Lever is 
truly a marvelous aid 
in accompanying, and 
no other player device 
even approaches it in 
this respect 









Anyone can accompany the singers or play for the dancers 
if there is an Angelus, The skilled pianist does not have 
to be depended upon. The Angelus responds to everyone. 




















The Melody 
Buttons 


permit you to person- 
ally accent individual 
notes or chords while 
properly subduing the 
accompaniment in 
treble orbass with vary- 
ing degrees of dynamic 
force. You have the 
means for playing per- 
fect accompaniments. 


he ANGELUS brings music to everyone every 
day in the year. Itis always ready—it is always 
waiting to respond to everyone in the home. 


Your friends, your guests, the members of your 
household, who play other instruments or sing, or 
who wish to dance, can enjoy themselves without 
being dependent on a skilled pianist to complete the 
musical circle. 


The Melodant 


picks out the melody 
notes so they sound 
clear and distinct 
above the accompani- 
ment, thus equalling 
the effects of the most 
accomplished pianist. 
The Graduating Lever 
of the Melodant per- 
mits you to modulate 
the melody and ac- 
companiment at will. 


To accompany well is an art in itself which many 
otherwise gifted musicians never master. The fact 
that the accompanist must follow the soloist’s every 
change of tempo, must be with him whenever any 
liberty is taken, necessitates the ability to retard or 
quicken the accompaniment instantaneously. 





The expression devices of the ANGELUS are so efficient and compre- 
hensive that anyone may play the piano with the finest artistic results. 


STE Be 


Knabe-Angelus Emerson-Angelus 

The world-famous Knabe Piano, and t':e Angelus. The sweet-toned Emerson Piano, and the Angelus. 
ae | Grand and Upright. Grand and Upright. 
age Angelus-Piano The Gourlay-Angelus 
oa A splendid piano built expressly fer the Angelus. in Canada. 
A THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
#? Pioneers in the Playzr-Piano Industry. Agencies all over the World. 
\I 233 REGENT STREET, LONDON MERIDEN, CONN. 
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Used as a biind or an awning, pulled up out of sight if desired. Slats 
open and close. Admit air, exclude sun, Very Durable and Artistic. 
Orders should be placed NOW for Summer Delivery. 


Wilson’ $ Outside Venetians 








Inside Outside View 
WILSON'S BL LINDS have been furnished to the houses of John P. Morgan, H. M. hake. A. G. Vanderbilt, Chas. Lanier, Mrs. R. Gambrill, 


Blind Pulled Up 


Venetian Blinds for 4 ..«2us ad I orches 


Clarence Mackay, Wm. C. Whitney, J. 5S. Kennedy, C. Ledyard Blair, Jas. C. Colgate, O. Harriman, Jr., and many others. 
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Fixtures are in the 
The delight which the convenience, beauty and refine- 


ment of “Standard” Fixtures create in the use of the bathroom, 


makes daily bathing the rule in every home 


possessing them. 


Children especially are drawn to cleanliness by the appeal of 


their attractiveness. 


Their resistance to time and use, makes their 


purchase the most economical of all the homebuilder’s expenditures. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home and 
for School, Office Buildings, Public Institu- 
tions, etc., are identified by the Green and Gold 
Label, with the exception of one brand of baths 
bearing the Red and Black Label, which, while 
of the first quality of manufacture, have a 
slightly thinner enameling, and thus meet the 


quality at less 
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ferior fixtures, 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF 
EVERGREENS 


By ROSE STANDISH NICHOLS 


NTIL within the last few years neither the beauty nor the 
serviceableness of many varieties of evergreens has been 
rightly understood in this country. A “specimen” 
spruce was often conspicuously planted in the center of 

a pathetically restricted suburban grass plot ; and a few outlandish 
looking firs cast into the shade some far more interesting native 








sandy soil. For an immediate effect the white pine will produce 
the quickest results. Arbor vite, especially the Siberian variety, 
as it is less apt to turn brownish in winter, is effective in an 
architectural environment and the best substitute for the classic 
cedar. Larches, the most graceful of the conifers, though not 
evergreen in the north are hardy and group well with firs or 





conifers on the margin of a rather ambitious lawn, but to the artis- spruces. Their beautiful color makes them effective when massed. 

tic eye both of these In many cities an 

arrangements were es. Me sa i, SOR. expert would hesi- 

decidedly unpictur- = tate to recommend 

esque. the planting of ever- 
How well I re- 


greens, as shedding 
their leaves less fre- 
quently than decidu- 
ous trees ; their pores 
have more chance to 
become clogged and 
their health thus im- 
paired. jut in a 
city with a clear at- 
mosphere like Wash- 
ington, where there 
are no factories and 
the burning of soft 
coal has no visible 
effect outdoors ever- 
greens could be ex- 
tensively planted 
with littie or no risk. 
Especially in the 
residence sections 
trees and shrubs that 
look almost as well in 
winter as in summer 
are doubly desirable 
and attractive. 

As an 
roadside tree the pine is of great value. It fur- 


member the dismay 
of a distinguished 
Cornish artist many 
vears ago when he 
discovered that, dur- 
ing his absence from 
home, the outskirts 
of the beautiful un- 
dulating fields 
stretching far and 
wide beneath his 
windows had _ been 
invaded by dozens 
of blue spruces sta- 
tioned at regular in- 
tervals like dwarf 
sentries as if to 
keep in the  back- 
ground a_ noble 
army of giant white 
pines. The annoyed 
artist urged the 
woodman not to 
spare his axe until 
all but one of these 


intruders had disappeared, unmindful that the in- 


yee Se, el 


of 


weve o>” 
“ig 


Windswept Pines 


avenue or 








vasion had been planned by a friendly neighbor at 
great expense as a delightful surprise. 

Since recently deciduous trees have become sub- 
ject to numerous attacks from increasing varieties 
of diseases and insect pests, our attention has been 
called to evergreens, which are comparatively im- 
mune. In consequence the sale of evergreens has 
more than trebled. Now the question is not 
whether to buy them but how to arrange them to 
the greatest advantage, both from an artistic and 
an economic standpoint. 

When locating evergreens it is well to remem- 
ber that hemlocks flourish in the shade, blue 
spruces stand the wind and that pines thrive in 


nishes shade in summer and protection from the 
wind in winter, while unlike deciduous trees it 
does not litter up the ground with leaves.: At 
Cornish, N. H., my father.planted a double .row 
of white pines spaced about twenty feet: apart‘on 
each side of the highway for a stretch of perhaps 
half a mile. These trees four or: five feet high 
when planted fifteen years ago are over thirty feet 
and none I think have died. The photograph 
shows an irregular planting of white pines beside 
an avenue on the North Shore of Massachusetts. 
Other avenues in New England are interestingly 
bordered with spruces or hemlocks or larches. 
Further south are the Southern varieties of pines, 
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cedars and arbor vite are equally effective and desirable. 

For hedges hemlock is an excellent substitute for the yew, s 
much used in England. White pine can also be used where the 
hedge is to form a high screen and an immediate effect is desir- 
able, but it is apt to become too coarse and “leggy” at the end of 
twelve or fifteen years, even if kept carefully clipped. Scotch and 
Austrian pines can be kept in shape longer, but are slower grow- 
ing, less hardy in the north and more expensive. Arbor vite 
makes a good hedge in summer time, but is apt to die in spots and 
to turn an ugly brown in winter, even the more expensive Siberian 
variety is not wholly satisfactory. The Norway spruce can be 
used for hedges and is best for a windbreak, but its texture is 
unpleasing. 

Above all, in gardens, ever- 
greens are indispensable. Mrs. 
Scidmore says that the Japanese 
rule is that four-fifths of the 
trees in a garden must be ever- 
greens, since the garden is to be 
an intimate and lovable compan- 
ion all the year round, and every 
tree as well as every lantern is 
placed with reference to the 
miracle of ‘‘snow-viewing.” For 
this reason most deciduous trees 
are kept in the background 
where “their autumn litter and 
winter skeletons are incon- 
spicuous.” 

As an edging in the north 
where box does not thrive sev- 
eral of the dwarf varieties of 
Thuja occidentalis are excellent, while in the south the dwari 
varieties of Thuja orientalis answer the same purpose. Othe! 
varieties of cedar and retinospera are effective for accents at en- 
trances, in corners and wherever called for by the design. There 
is nothing more charming as a background to flowers than an 
evergreen hedge. 

To appreciate the true beauty of evergreens, however, we must 
study their growing wild. The pine, for instance, is far more 
picturesque when the struggle for existence on our wind-swept 
northern coasts has twisted its branches and made its trunk far 
from straight, than if it had reached trim perfection in a sheltered 
meadow. Mrs. Scidmore says that in Japan “one often sees 
spindling and awkward trees being trained for an after life of 
beauty by first being decapitated, cut squarely off near the toy 
where two or more branches spring from the stem. These 
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branches weighted or tied down soon curve into graceful! close 








Hemlocks on an Avenue 
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tree taking on individual character and form when 
once relea from the obligation to aspire upward to a sharp 
tapering p Such are the pines shown in the photograph of 
a beautiful estate on the north shore of Massachusetts left as 


outlines, e 


nearly as possible in a state of nature. 
Rocky ures accented by pointed red cedars, sturdy red 
pines and ly spreading ground juniper are among the most 


picturesque features in the New England landscape. Such a pas- 


ture near nchester-by-the-Sea is shown in the photograph. 
Although cedars turn a reddish brown, their effect is still 
pleasing en ground—especially from a distance. 

The ea1 talian masters were especially fond of painting hill- 
sides dott ith cedars in the backgrounds of their pictures. We 


shall return to appreciate the 
beauty of our own evergreens 
with fresh delight after seeing 
how keenly similar Italian trees 
appealed to the artists who im- 
mortalized them centuries ago. 

From the list given below it 
will be possible to make a choice 
sufficiently varied to suit many 
conditions. Possibly the trees 
and shrubs for picturesque ef- 
fects will be found most helpful 
to amateurs, as the usual problem 
is not one of formality. 

Nature gives many lessons in 
landscape gardening to those 
who are wise enough to follow 
her teachings. Note the beauty 
of arrangement in the pictures of 


rocky past with evergreens. Nothing could be more effective 
than the ing of shrubs and trees in the right-hand picture. 
Both views are mere fragments of a large composition, vet the 
conditions similar to those of the home grounds which, when 


well plann 


become part of an entire village or town, 


List OF EVERGREENS 


Avenue Trees—White Pine, Georgia Pine, Hemlock, Larch, 
Arbor Vita 

Trees Picturesque Effects—Red Pine, White Spruce, 
Larch, Arbor Vite. 

Shrubs Picturesque Effects—Prostrate Juniper, Savin 
Juniper, Red Cedar. 

Shrubs Formal Gardens.—Chinese, Irish, Swedish and 
English Jut Pyramidal and Siberian Arbor Vita, Oriental 
Biota, Tris] w. This list may prove suggestive. 





Rocky Pastures with Evergreens 
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THE COUNTRY HOME OF 
REED KNOX 


By JOHN 
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House of Reed Knox, Esq. Duhring, Okie & Ziegler, Architects 


N viewing present day houses that rather trite quotation 
“There is nothing new under the sun,” comes forcibly 
mind, for undoubtedly our most successful homes have 
been inspired by examples of work handed down to us by 

an earlier generation. As an example, it is only necessary to cite 
the old Missions of the South and the West, which are re-inca! 
nated in many recent homes; the ancient homes of England, s 
frequently duplicated to-day on this side of the Atlantic; and 
very naturally, the dwelling of Ante-Revolutionary days; which 
have been very freely drawn upon for ideas to be incorporated 
in the modern Colonial home. 

Whether from patriotic motives, or from appreciation of 
charm of early architectural work in this country, one is quit« 
safe in claiming for the Colonial type a preponderance 
followers. Nor is it strange that the Colonial should appeal t 
such a vast number of people, for it is decidedly our national 
style, and, further, it is the most pliable—that last word iniplying 


the variety of constructive materials, the varied contours of 
composition, and the variety of detail, which may be embodied 


without losing simplicity, perhaps the most conspicuous quality 
of Colonial architecture. 

Pennsylvania is particularly well endowed with buildings, b 
public and private, dating from very early days. 

Washington’s Headquarters—that old house, which haz mad 
Valley Forge famous—is but a short distance from the Hono 
Philander C. Knox’s beautiful estate, Valley Forge Farm, wh 
upon a hillside, commanding surpassingly attractive outlooks 
towards the densely wooded heights and over rolling valleys 
Mr. Reed Knox’s home has its vantage point. 

From the main road on the estate, a winding drive ascends 





to the home grounds, and the bounds of the latter are established 
by a low, white-washed fence, immediately suggestive of some 


early farm. 


LYNNE GRE?) 


sat) 


Detail of the Main Entrance 


Esq. 


[n many houses, a very sharp distinction 
is drawn between the front and the rear 
elevations, scarcely to the credit of the 
This, fortunately, is not true of the 
Inox house. Indeed, as one appreaches, 
it is the service wing which is first seen, 
yet that utilitarian portion, with its massive 
chimney and a servants’ porch of old- 
fashioned design, as outstanding points of 
interest, is quite as attractive as the balance 
of the house. 

Local stone constitutes the massive walls 
of this new-old home, but, in accordance 
with early precedent in the locality, the 
stone has been white-washed; and the 
irregular texture beneath, in providing the 
requisite high and low lights, makes of the 
gleaming white a thing of beauty, while the 
weathered shingles of the roof are decidedly 
more pleasing than had they been stained. 

The sturdy, white-painted shutters of the 
lower windows and the dark green blinds 
of the upper-floor windows are equipped 
with hand-forged iron fittings, exactlv 
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similar to those in use a hundred years ago; 
thus has the Colonial spirit pervaded the 
minutest details. 

The main entrance is sheltered by a hood, 
having a suggestion of the “shell” moti/ 
in its plastered recess, and the wide, 
panelled door beneath is flanked by side 
lights, running almost to the floor. There 
is, however, another doorway no less attrac- 
tive, centering the garden front of the 
house, and on this elevation, the apparent 
height is materially decreased by a “Ger- 
mantown hood” extending the full width. 

These two entrances form the ends and 
add to the attractiveness of a wide hall, 
which, running from front to rear, separ- 
ates the living room from the equally neces- 
sary but usually less ornamental side of the 
house. The hall is very simple in its char- 
acter, both in the architectural treatment 
and in the decoration. The woodwork is 
finished in ivory, with the exception of the 
staircase, where the treads and handrail 
are of mahogany. A delicate gray paper 
was used on the walls with good effect, 
especially as the same color forms a 
background for the rose and green con- 
ventional design on the rugs. A few 
pieces of antique furniture complete the 
furnishing of the hall, which, by its re- 
straint in coloring and adornment, imparts 
a feeling of restfulness to the inmates and fortunate visitors. 

Conveniently near the main entrance, a good coat-closet has 
been evolved from the otherwise useless space under the stair- 
case, and in like manner, throughout the whole house, there is 
evidently a desire to utilize every square inch of space—an 
important consideration in a moderate-sized home. 

The living room is seventeen by twenty-seven and a half feet. 
Its location and the three-fold exposure are commendable, for 
the occupants of the living room command the most attractive 
view which the entire site affords. Indeed, the fenestration is 
so ample, that the great outdoor world seems to pervade the 
room, and a decorative color-scheme adds materially to the 
cheerfulness of aspect. A broad chimney-piece occupies the 
centre of one wall, the open fireplace having a facing and hearth 
of local stone, laid with a wide, raked-out joint. An original, 
although entirely successful, idea was the substituting of flat 
stones to form a shelf, instead of the more conventional wood- 
mantel. A Colonial mirror is very fittingly placed immediately 
above this shelf. The predominate note in the color scheme is 
struck by the dull blue rug, the conventional border of which, 
however, bears those brighter tints that appear again in the paper 
and in the chintz hangings. As this room is not a living-room 
in name only, the furniture has been chosen with a view to 
comfort as well as to beauty; therefore, there is a blending of 
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The Dining Room 


antique and modern, of mahogany and wicker, and even several 
pieces of ancient painted wood. The result is a room having, 
instead of formality, an atmosphere of comfort and beauty com- 
bined—that spirit, which for lack of a better word, we might 
call liveableness. 

French casements open from the living room to a wide porch, 
with brick paved floor, the bricks being laid in fours to form 
square units; and as this floor is but a single step above the 
grade line, no balustrade was necessary, tall palms and spreading 
sword ferns instead creating a dividing line between porch and 
lawn. As the plastered ceiling and the house walls are white, 
the green wicker furniture, with bright chintz cushions, was a 
happy selection, especially as the green also harmonizes with 
Nature’s setting. 

The plain, square posts supporting the roof carry out the 
desired Colonial farm-house motif, and in addition, lend them- 
selves particularly well to the glazing of the porch for a winter 
solarium—an idea probably considered when the exposures were 
first determined. 

The dining room, although readily accessible from the living 
room, is sufficiently distant to warrant a distinctive scheme of 
decoration; but, that this scheme might harmonize with that of 
the adjoining hall, the walls are hung with warm gray paper, 
the latter skilfully reproducing a design in vogue many years 
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The Kitchen Wing 


ago. The rug is of grayish green, with a floral border, the 
colors in which correspond with those in the design stencilled 
upon the scrim hangings, and the dining room furniture is of 
inlaid mahogany. Of architectural features, this room possesses 
two which are noteworthy, the first being a built-in china closet, 
and the other a corner fireplace. 

The corner fireplace is of a type rarely seen in modern work, 
for its facing is of white plaster, instead of the usual brick, tile 
or stone. The effect of this white plaster against the lining and 
hearth of dark red brick is very interesting, and the simple white 
mantel is thoroughly consistent with the character of the room. 

A large and well-equipped serving pantry intervenes between 
the dining room and the kitchen, this pantry also being a passage 
from the main hall to the service department. 


SERVANTS’ QUARTERS 


The kitchen shows that much care has been lavished upon its 
planning; for all the arrangements are such that the household 
work may be handled with ease and with the fewest number of 
steps. The range is so placed that an abundance of light may be 
thrown on it from the adjacent window, and this position also 
makes necessary but one chimney for the dining room and the 
kitchen. The service stairs to the basement and to the second 
floor open from the kitchen, and good refrigerating facilities are 
afforded by a large cold-closet, which also opens from the room. 
During the summer, the servants’ meals are served on the rear 
porch, where the surroundings are thoroughly pleasant. No pro- 
vision has, however, been made for an indoor servants’ dining 
room, as, although an adequate heating system has been installed 
for winter service, the house is intended principally for a summer 
home. 

The second floor arrangement and appointments are quite up to 
.the high standard established by the lower floor. The main stair- 
case rises to a small central hall, to the right of which 2 door 
opens to a short passage. Communicating with this inner passage, 
are the servants’ bath and sleeping rooms, as well as the service 
stairs, all satisfactorily isolated from the family apartments. The 
master’s suite is interesting, both in plan and decoration, the two 
sleeping rooms each possessing an attractive open fireplace, a 
large clothes-closet, and three windows—the corner positions of 
the rooms insuring cross-ventilation. Intervening between the 
sleeping rooms, there is a large private bathroom, and another 
bathroom has been installed, where it may readily be reached 
from the guestroom. This last-named room, although boasting 
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no fireplace, is, like the other sleeping 
rooms, thoroughly Colonial in its decora- 
tion and furnishing, and, therefore, con- 
sistency may truthfully be said to have 
been maintained throughout the house. 

'wo large closets, opening from the hall, 
‘complete the equipment of the second 
floor. The unfinished floor above is used 
for storage purposes only. 

Further, with a Pennsylvania farm for 
its setting, could this house, so full of that 
spirit which pervaded the ancient Pennsyl- 
vania farm-house, be other than success- 
ful? Credit is indeed due to the archi- 
tects who designed the house, for their 
appreciation and recognition of a type of 
architecture so peculiarly Pennsylvania's 
wn as to make the term “indigenous” 
appropriate. 


DRAWING ROOMS 


HAT most of the beauty and ele- 
gance of the house should be con- 
centrated in one room, and that 
one in which the family never 

thinks of gathering unless there are guests 

with them, repels me. I have seldom seen 

such a room that had in it the suggestion of 
It may be like Rawdon Crawley’s “gilt 
It is not a little bit like a home. 


ld where there are small children they may 


of respect for the things that must not be 
a place for rough and tumble play other 


they may find it in their mother’s sewing- 


Terhune Herrick. When the children are 


to see the least reason for an “upstairs sit- 


many persons seem to regard as necessary. 


the drawing-room and have there the books 


late magazines, the pretty work-box con- 
work that is taken out in the evenings. 
to make the place like a living-room where 


not a cold, dead “drawing-and-quartering- 
rmal functions. 
not mean that the familiar and intimate ob- 


) merit except to the owner, should be con- 
ing-room. It is to be the apartment in 
ate and unintimate guests, as well as the 
hold will meet. The members of this can 


herished possessions for their own rooms 
reneral place of assembly those things that 


ite thoughts and interests. 
»f my acquaintance objects strenuously to 
r-book on the drawing-room table. “These 
e says. “They belong with moments of 
and are out of place in a room where 
igs is supposed to take place.” For much 
fused to have hung in her drawing-room a 
crucifix a friend had brought her from 
uous,’ she said, and I believe she is right. 
ble, properly enough, to alter the scale of 
en ugly by their very shape, and this ugli- 
-areful selection and hanging of the wal: 
the walls of a room may be too high for 
all paper of all-over design in which 
‘tical lines are strong, and do not carry 
but stop it with a molding at a cornice 
y the ceiling, and let the ceiling paper or 
top of the wall paper. This will have the 
eiling. The opposite scheme may be re- 
ake a low room appear higher. Select a 
| lines, either in the form of stripes or in 
ip on to the ceiling. 
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NATURALIZING BULBS 


BOUT the only thing that sti!l keeps 
the old-fashioned bedding in popu- 
lar favor is the beauty of the vari- 
ous bulbs and to all intents and 

purposes let us suppose that they deserve 
it. The bed by the front door or in the 
turnaround of the driveway, be it circular, 
triangular or a square, is indeed‘a cheerful 
harbinger of spring when filled with bril- 
liant colored bulbs. But when geraniums 
follow and are withered and blighted from 
sun or disease, or cannas aiid scarlet sage 
take up the succes- 
sion, the spectacle is 
not so pleasing. If 
this spring effect is 
desired, mass the 
bulbs in the grass, 
on the edge of the 
shrubbery, or in the 
flower beds border- 
ing the path if there 
is any. If one once 
gets the taste of 
mass plantings of 
bulbs, either close to 
the house or natural- 
ized for distant ef- 
fect, I doubt if the 
older method would 


ever again be re- 
sorted to. 
For instance, if 


one has a rock gar- 
den or if one has a 
place that could be 





By 
ELIZABETH BOOTES CLARK 


Landscape Architect 


or only the usual rather fussy mixture, 1s 
to have a solid planting of suitable small 
shrubs crowning all the heights * 
on a_ scale that does not overwhelm 
the little plant jewels that are to come 
near them.”” She then goes on to enu 


merate some shrubs which, with the excep 








often in such places is so painfully want- 
ing.” 

[The beds of a rock garden should be ar- 
ranged in more or less rectangular pockets, 
somewhat irregularly, containing from one 
to four square feet of surface. There should 
be two feet at least of good loam, leaf mold 
and well rotted barnyard manure, with sand 
to lighten any heaviness of soil. The stones 
should show but one or two inches above 
ground generally and the larger ones cov- 


ered with vines such as phlox subulata, 
eunonymus radicans, 
ee or perhaps wistaria 
sen “re. bee, 
t or roses where the 
rocks are boulder- 
size. 


Tulips are not 
fussy as to soil and 
location as any good 
sandy loam of ordi- 
nary depth will give 
excellent results. 
Good drainage is the 
essential point to re- 
member, for  al- 


though tulips love 
moisture, water 
must not stand 


where they are 
planted. Tulips 
planted in the grass, 
on a steep rough 
grassy bank, or on a 
terrace bank, present 
a charming picture 


converted into one, if boldly massed, the 
there are innumer- tall brilliant flowers 
able combinations rising just above the 
that one can get with grass taking away 
bulbs throughout the —_——-—__—_— the stiffness of the 
season. Miss Jekyll, === - — = stem as seen when 
of English fame, ad- Trumpet Narcissus Along a Wood’s Walk, With Rhododendron in the Background grown in beds or 


vises always a gen- 

erous backing or enclosure of 
“A matter of importance,” she says, “and 
that will decide whether the rock gar- 
gen is to be a thing of some dignity 


shrubs. 





Spring Snowflake (Leucojum Vernum) planted Along a Woodland 
Stream 


tion of the Alpine rhododendrons, are not 


suitable to this climate, but picks out those 


with dark colored foliage to give “that feel- 
ing of unity and simplicity of design that 


borders. 

With the possible exception of the gold- 
en trumpet section, which usually runs out 
in a year or so, nearly all narcissus improve 
under cultivation. For best results they 





Bulbs in a Spring Garden, With Effective Massing of Shrubs in the 
Background 
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Botanical Name. 


Galanthus elwesii. 


Galanthus nivalis. 
Galanthus _plicatus 
Eranthus hyemalis 


Iris reticulata. .... 


Crocus .. ee eese 
Chionodoxa Luci- 
BRD ccccccscsse 


Chionodoxa gigan- 
BER cecacccacses 
Scilla Sibirica 
Ilyacinthus orien- 
CE accccccas 
Narcissus albicans 


Narcissus Emper- 


) akde cs sos 
Narcissus Golden 
PP Pe re 
Narcissus Gran- 
ME. 66ua-seus ve 


Narcissus Mme. 
G& Grek ...... 
Narcissus _abscis- 
SS eae 
Narcissus Beauty. 


Narcissus Barri 
conspicuus ‘ 
Narcissus Flora 
Wilson dares 


Narcissus Leedsii. 


Narcissus Mrs. 
eT , eee 
Leucojum = vernu- 
EN: ary taniesiney 


Leucojum aesti- 
VOM ce esssccee 
Tulipa Clusiana.. 


Tulipa Greigi 


Tulipa suaveolens 
sylvestris i. 
Tulipa Billietiana. 


Tulipa sylvestris. 


Tuliva gesneriana 
ee 
Tulipa gesneriana 


Tulipa gesneriana 
FOSER ceccccces 
"ee Didieri al- 
Ta! ina 
WN akk oka aens 


Tuli;a acuminata. 
Tulipa_ retroflexa. 
Narcissus poeticus 


Scilla hispanica.. . 


Hyacinthus ame- 
thvstinum ..... 
ee lilias- 


A oe oul bulbosa. 


Convallaria ma- 
NE Gea a 
Tulipa sprengeri. 


Asphodelus luteus 


Ciopagee pulchel- 


L lin canadense. 


Lilium  Hum- 
Sa 
Iris Xiphioides 
Tris Xiphium .... 
Lilium pardalinum 


Lilium _— Philadel- 
OO ea 
Galtonia candi- 
BES i rece make 
Anthericum liliage 


Alstroemeria au- 

rantiaca ...... 
Lilium superbum. 
Lilium giganteum. 


Colchicum autum- 
WANS rwagisccns 

Sternbergia lutea. 

Crocus zonatus 


Crocus sativus... 
Crocus speciosus. 








PLANTING TABLE OF SIXTY BULBS GOOD FOR NATURALIZING 


Common Name. 
Giant Snowdrop 
Common Snowdrop 
Plaited Snowdrop 
Winter Aconite 
Netted Iris 
Glory of the Snow 
Glory of the Snow 
Siberian Squill 


Dutch and Roman 
Hyacint 


ee ee eee oe 
Spring Snowflake 
Summer Snow- 


flake 
The Lady Tulip 


cee enercccce seeee 


sn eeee 


The Horned Tulip 


Poet's Narcissus 


Spanish Squill 


Alpine Hyacinth 
St. Bruno’s Lily 
Indian Pink 


Lily-of-the-valley 


Asphodel 
Orchis 
Wild Lily 


Humboldt’s Lily 
English Iris 
Spanish Iris 
Panther Lily 
Wood Lily 
Summer Cape 
Hyacinth 
St. Bernard’s Lily 
Peruvian Lily 
Turk’s Cap Lily 
Giant Lily 


Meadow Saffron 


Yellow Amaryllis 





Color, 
White 
White 
Yellow 
Purple 
Varied 
Blue 

Blue 
Deep blue 
Varied 
Creamy white 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Bicolor 
Bicolor 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 


White 


White 
White 


White 


White flushed 
red outside 


Glowing vermil- 
lion 

Orange scarlet 

Yellow shaded 
scarlet-pink 

Pale yellow 

Crimson-scarlet 

Yellow 

Rosy 

Pure white 

Yellow flushed 
rose 

Light yellow 

Yellow 

White 


White,rose, blue 


Light blue 
White 
stright pink 
White 
Scarlet 
Yellow 
Purple-pink 


Yellow 


Golden yellow 


Varied 

Varied 

Orange 
maroon 


spotted 


Orange-red 

White 

White 

Orange 

Orange- red 

White. purple 
coating outside 


Purple 


Clear yellow 


Rosy lilac 
Bright lilac 
Lilac 


Height. 
6-12 in. 
4-6 in, 
4-6 in, 
3°8 in. 


10-12 in. 


6-8 in. 
2-4 1n. 
6-8 in. 
3-6 in. 
8-10 in. 
10 in, 
10 in, 
15 in, 
15 in. 
15 in. 
15 in. 


12-15 in, 


12-18 in. 


3°8 in, 
3-6 in, 

2 ft. 
10-15 in. 


2 ft. 


Y% ft. 
ft. 
ft. 


12-15 in, 


I-1y 


aN 


I-ry 


12-15 in, 


6-8 in, 


9 in, 

8 in. 
10-18 in, 
2-4 ft. 
12-18 in, 


3-4 ft. 


4-5 ft. 
1-2 ft. 
1-2 ft. 
5-6 ft. 
1-3 ft. 
4 ft. 
2-3 ft. 
2-4 ft. 
8-9 ft. 
6-10 ft. 


3-4 in, 


6 in. 
6-8 in. 


6-8 in. 
6-8 in. 


Time of Bloom 


Mar., Apr. 
Mar., Apr 
Mar., May 
Mar., Apr 
March 
Mar., Apr 
Mar., May 
Mar., Ma 
Mar., Apr 
Apr., May 
Apr. 

Apr., May 
Apr., May 
Arr., May 
Apr., May 
Apr., May 
Apr., Ma 
Apr., M 
Apr., May 
Apr., May 
Apr., May 
Apr 

Apr., May 
Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

May 


Early May 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


May, 


May 


May, 
May, 


June 


June 


Tune, 


Fun 


June, 


Tune, 
Tune, 


July 


July 
July 
July, 
July, 


Tuly, 
Aug. 


Aug., 


Sept., 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


June 


, June 


May, 


June 


June 


June 


Tuly 


e, July 


Tuly 


fuly 
July 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct 


Remarks. 


in., as they bear larger flowers. All do better 
Sun or half-shade. 
> double form is very attractive. 

Good among rocks. 
Plant in broad masses, 








Blooms with snow- 


Very de te and interest slooms before leaves. Good with snowflakes and crocu 
1 ts i1 rock garden. Likes sun. Well-drained sar idy 





ght st s of flowe pen flat. Sky-blue with white starlike centers. Blooms 


xa gigantea. Mass the bulbs close together. Shady 


Similar to C. Lucilia r cluster and flowers a little later. Good in grass and 


ts. G rocker Especially lovely with the yellow daffodils, also 
Makes great clumps if planted 2-3 inches apart. 

re. All deteriorate and must be replaced every 3-5 years. 
es] 2 earlier and more graceful Roman ones. 

ge fine drooping fi I y free flowering and one of the best. Suitable for grass. 








isome fcliag robust habit. Suitable in grass and luxuriates in damp 
ter’s edge M aso1 Yellow trumpet and perianth. 
Sple1 if massing : for grass. Golden trumpet. 





d, mas ntl Worth growing. White perianth, yellow trumpet 


Increases rapidly outdoors and pays to plant 
orange. Late flowering. 
Long yellow trumpet. 








ndsome f mp grass at water’s edge. Late flowering. Incompara- 
Robust it. Good in g r along water’s edge. Late flowering. Short cup edged 


yods and grassland or edge of streams or lake 5. 
care for self. Thrives in quite dry land also. 





sland looking like multitudes of silvery stars. 
I i apid x ste and beautiful. Should be more widely known. 
Most vutiful of all Lee lin grass. White cup edged golden yellow. Late flowering. 





Small bulbs which must be 


Follows closely on snowdri ps. 





to snov t larger and not so bell-like. 
1 ae s they get very dry. 
Good alf shad F side woodland walks. 





ng s ts of other plants. Dislikes too rich a soil Particu- 

nooks in the rock garden. Dainty and interesting 
eal n the rockery. The foliage is spotted in colors and pink- 
g I Sunt the rock garden. Sweet-scented. 


suitable for plant ss. Best yellow for naturalizing. Handsome flowers 3 


vellow flower that holds wn in wood and meadow. Petals long and pointed 
shed vit gree! ts Sweet-scented. 


Ss f inting 1e cheapest and best white for naturalizing 
distir i petals. Soft primrose yellow. 
? 


iminate petals 1 ttractively Resembles T. retroflexa but narrower a1 


sometimes inches long. Suitable for planting in 
4 





es moisture and fine overhanging a pond. Cannot cut 


ntil early July wv s ripen so not so good in lawn. 























Inflorescence resembles Roman hyacinth. Broad leaves which form a deep 
g t ] y with small ferns. Good with alyssum saxatile. Blue 
with phlox divaricata. Lovely with forget-me-nots and 
i 
Come dearth of flowers in the bulb garden. Planting by the 
fers sun. Very beautiful. 
r dy ts in grass of woodland walks where soil is not too stiff. 
IX tect 
Butt Good in marshes and bogs. Give northern 
€ 
Ur deep shade. 
\ dist Large g ped flowers with gray outside markings. Good in 
grass afte r ip is over. 
Lily e flowers with pet h fall backward, giving effect of orchid. Grass-like 
foliage Rather rar Vv nd scorching sun, Good in grass or open woodland. 
Cluster of several bearded r Long grass-like foliage. Native. Bogs, moist woods 
S d ted i ng streams and moist roadsides. Will thrive in bog 
gardens if fresh soil en planting. Lovely in natural plantations of rhododen- 
Half ide Bog garder : graceful drooping flowers, 
( 1 in moist open spots diand. Not in swampy ground. Sun. 
Cc, } 1 groups in g lows English iris 
Similar to superbum but la 1 one of the few Western bulbs that can be naturalized 
in the ast Valuable f ( planting as vigorous grower. Half shade. Good swamp 
Rat! tablish as such deep roots. Edge of woods. Wild garden. 
ceful among rocks if allowed to go unstaked. Needs 
mes of star-shay rs For planting in half shady spots in grass er wood- 
\ f ] range, to red spotted black. Clusters of flowers. Nar- 
foliag r g nin w Best in partially shaded situation. 
\ n is g quantities. Good in woods in a shady place. 
A € growt ts of shining leaves. Easterlily-like flowers. For a bold 
lland uld use yucca. Light well-drained peaty soil. Sun or 
Large P lize in orchards, meadows, steep banks, or wherever 





me. Needs carpet of green as phlox subulata or sedum 






tial shade but best in open sun. 
F Pre heavy limestone soil and dry sunny position where 
ar ; Br liage with flowers. Plant bulbs deeply (6 in.) in fall. 
Earliest of all flow 


(Continued on page 32.) 


ng crocus. 
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OLD NEEDLEWORK FURNITURE 


OR sheer brilliancy of color few 

things in upholstery equal the Eng- 

lish needlework of the seventeenth 

century. Just at present it is much in 
demand and the smallest pieces are priced 
far beyond the average purse. Yet several 
fortunate people own whole sets of furni- 
ture upholstered in this quaint stitchery. 
“Tapestry embroidery” it was called in the 
old days and this is more descriptive than 
needlework, which includes many 
types. Not only striking in col- 
or and design, but valuable as 
records of costumes are all the 
old needle pictures. The Stuart 
period particularly is most pic 
turesquely set forth in much of 
this handicraft. 

Charles II was a special fa- 
vorite with needle women of the 
late seventeenth century. He is 
found on many specimens and in 
countless guises. Were no other 
portraits at hand we would have 
a fairly accurate idea of his ap- 
pearance, and as for his cos- 
tumes, hats and wigs the tapes- 
try pictures are very illuminat- 
ing. 

“Stump work” has also per- 
petuated the face and figure of 
this monarch in countless ways. 
The collecting of “stump” has 
never been an American hobby. 
The opportunities are limited in this coun- 
try for one thing; then old needlework in 
its various forms has never appealed with 
great fascination to us. China and furni- 
ture have always seemed so much more 
worth while. It is now possible to com- 
bine furniture and needlework in a delight- 
ful way as evidenced by the recent revival 
of seventeenth century furniture, uphol- 
stered in cross-stitch, for cross-stitch it is, 
though so solid in appearance as to have 
little connection with the familiar cross- 
stitching of modern embroidery. 

Stump work is of a different variety. Por- 





Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Three Chairs of a Set of Six, Time of Charles II. Biblical and Late 
Walnut Frames 


Jacobean in Subject. 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


tions of the picture are in relief, being 
filled or padded in a way peculiar to the 
Stuart period. It was from the first quite 
a different type from the needlework of our 
illustrations. Small objects, like boxes, 


book-cases and hand-screens were orna- 
mented in this unique handiwork, and to- 





vt) 
; 
i 


a 


Charles II and His Queen, Catherine of Braganza 


day there are enough articles to be secured 
through the large importing shops to 
form a moderate collection; but to order 
antiques in this manner would be to 
lose much of the real zest. Part of the joy 
of collecting lies in finding things in unex- 
pected places, the very thing most wanted 
in the least expected corner. To sit down 
and deliberately plan to buy old stump or 
any other Jacobean object would be too cut 
and dried for the American mind. In the 
same way old needlework pictures must 
come to the collector, but once having come, 
it is quite possible that an active hobby 


might be inaugurated. Such rare specimens 
as the ones illustrated are hardly to be 
encountered, yet it is amazing what beauti- 
ful specimens are to be found in the shops 
which make a specialty of rare old furnish- 
ings. 

The pieces shown, with the exception 
of the screen, belong to that fascinating part 
of the seventeenth century when many inno- 
vations took place in English designing. 
The high frames and upholster- 
ed backs, the seats with heavily 
padded cushions, suggest a more 
luxurious type of living than do 
the chairs and settees of the 
Commonwealth. French  intlu- 
ence is very marked in the out- 
lines of the chairs and brings to 
mind the fact that during the 
reign of Charles II many Louis 
XIV motifs were blended with 
English construction. The screen 
is of French workmanship and 
is cross-stitched in the same 
general way as the furniture, but 
shows a much finer craft. The 
Stuart work is very interesting, 
however, and the variety of “pic- 
tures” set forth is truly remark 
able. Biblical events are gentl, 
blended with English history in 
a manner which has baffled many 
experts. 

The stitches most commonly) 
used in work of this type were the tent and 
the cross, both very old at the time of the 
Stuarts. There are interesting Tudor em- 
broideries showing these stitches and many 
old samples. The beauty of the early sam- 
plers comes as a surprise to those who are 
familiar only with the early New England 
variety. The well-known “border” samplers 
signed “Abigail, aged nine,” and “Mary 
Elizabeth, aged ten,” are often unique, oc- 
casionally attractive, but seldom beautiful. 
The early “row” samplers wrought on long 
bands of linen, showing charming bits of 
Persian and Arabian designs blended with 





Needleworkers of the Stuart Period Blended English History 
Ingeniously with Bible Stories 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Sofa of Walnut Upholstered in Needlework; Charles II’s Reign. 
A Fine Specimen of Seventeenth Century Embroidery 


English motifs, have true beauty. Possibly 
time has helped to make them more harmo- 
nious, yet fine craft work is apparent. Skilled 
needlewomen, not children, made these 
old pattern bands, so comparisons between 
old English specimens and those of early 
New England are futile. During the seven- 
teenth century the best of the row samplers 
were made. The date 1648 is found on a 
very fine sampler embroidered by: Rebekah 
Fisher, and this old embroidery is believed to 
be the earliest dated specimen in existence. 
It shows the maker well versed in the craft 
and a true artist in embroidery color. Here 
is seen the Persian pink, that lovely old bit 
of decoration, dating back to the time of the 
Crusaders, and surviving to this day in em- 
broidery. 
STITCHES OF MANY KINDS 


“Tent-worke, Rais’d-worke, 
Froste-worke, Net-worke, 
Most curious Purles or rare Italian Cut- 
worke, 
Fine Ferne-stitch, Finny-stitch, New-stitch 
and Chain-stitch, 
Brave Bred-stitch, Fisher-stitch, Irish- 
stitch, and Queen-stitch, 
The Spanish-stitch, Rosemary-stitch, and 
Morose-stitch, 
The Smarting Whip-stitch, Back-stitch and 
the Cross-stitch. 
All these are good, and these we must allow, 
And these are everywhere in practise now.” 
As sidelights to the horticultural pursuits 
of the Stuarts, says Marcus B. Huish, and 
of the flowers which they affected, the em- 
broideries are perhaps more reliable author- 
ities than the Herbals from whence it has 
been erroneously asserted that they derived 
their information. As regards all these 
their value has been entirely overlooked. 
Authorities on dress go to obscure engrav- 
ings, or to the brasses or sculptural effigies 
in old churches, for examples, which have. 
in every instance, been designed by a man 
unversed in the intricacies of dressmaking. 
They have failed to recognize the fact that 
these embroideries are the product of hands 
which very certainly knew the cut of every 


Laid-worke, 





BEAUT I 


carment, and the 
tricacy of every bo 
knot, and point, at 
which would take 
pride in renderi1 
them not only wi 
accuracy, but in tl 
atest mode. It 
bably due to 
desire to make th 

rk complete 

rs of fashion, th 
the embroideress 
illustratit 

ficure in the fl 
nd stuffed it out 
1 puppet, upon whi 
eacn portion or t 
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lress might be supe 
sed 
The frequent sel 
of royal pers 
res for illustrat 


is one of the features of the industry, and | 
probably accounted for by the majorit 
the workers being persons in the highe 
walks of life, to whom the divine right 
kings and devotion to the crown were vet 
present matters in those troublous times 
Those who take an interest in gardenins 
will not be slow to recognize the uniqu 
backgrounds of many of these old pictur 





and they may even carry it beyond th 
Stuart work to that upon the row samplers, 
where instances are not wanting of the fot 
mal gardening which came over from Hol 
land with King William, and continued 
under the House of Hanover. 
Knot-stitches of all kinds are seen, too, 
in the foliage, grass and mossy banks, al- 
though for these landscape bits, couchings 


? 


UL 


of loops of fine cord, untwisted silk and 
gimp, as well as of purl, seem to have been 
equally popular. At a later period, that is, 
towards the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, chenille replaced knot-stitches, couched 
loops, and purl, for the purpose, but it 
proved much less satisfactory both as re- 
gards appearance and durability. 

The needle-point lace-stitches, so pro- 
fusely used in the dresses and decorative 
uccessories of the figures in Stuart em- 
broideries, are, as a rule, of a close and 
rather heavy type. Sometimes they are 
found to be worked directly on the picture 
r panel as surface stitches, in the manner 
already described as adopted for back- 
rounds; but it was undoubtedly more 
usual to work the ruffles, sleeves, flower- 
petals, butterfly-wings, etc., separately, fas- 
tening them into their proper places when 
inished. Stiffenings of fine wire were gen- 
rally sewn round the extreme edge of any 
part intended to stand away from the back- 
; muna 


ne 
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“STUMP”? EMBROIDERY 


In some pieces of stump embroidery the 
eads and hands of the figures are of carved 
vood covered in most instances with a close 
etwork of lace-stitch, or with satin or silk, 

which the eyes and mouth are either 
inted or embroidered. In the more elab- 
rate specimens, however, the satin is mere- 

a foundation for embroidery in long and 

rt or split-stitch, the latter being a va- 
iety of the ordinary stem-stitch, in which 

needle is brought out through, instead 

at the side of the preceding stitch. The 
atures of faces worked in either of these 
itches are generally indicated by careful- 
directed lines of stem or chain-stitching 
rked over the ground-stitch. This latter 
hen well worked forms a surface scarcely 
istinguishable from satin in its smooth- 
\nother commonly-used grounding-stitch 
that known in modern times as tapestry 

Gobelin-stitch. This is not infrequently 
nfused with tent-stitch, which it much 
sembles, save that it is two threads in 
ight, but one only in breadth. 

Next in order of importance to cross and 
nt stitches come the perfectly upright 
es, which, arranged in a score of differ- 
ways, have been christened by an equal 
imber of names. An effective kind, used 
the background of many Stuart pic- 
res, consists of a series of the short per- 
ndicular stitches, arranged in a zig-zag 
chevron pattern, each row fitting into 

t above it. 

Interesting objects in old needlework are 
tstools which once accompanied chairs 

h very high seats. When chairs became 

‘and broader footstools were gradual- 
liscarded, and thus a picturesque bit of 
niture went out of existence. There was 

| deal of variety in these comparative- 

mall objects, and when genuine ones are 

nd to-day they are well worth the atten- 
of collectors. A footstool is a good 

ig to begin with, in collecting old needle- 

rk. It may gradually lead to a walnut 
or six Stuart chairs. 
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THE JOYS AND PROFITS OF 
SITE HUNTING 


tive, who is saving to build a home 

of his own—the sort he has long 

dreamed of possessing—is much 
given to drawing house plans. Sometimes 
it becomes a veritable passion, an engross- 
ing substitute for actual building. But he 
generally fails to see that half his vision 
is the house’s setting. Finding and develop- 
ing the right setting has not occurred to 
him either as half the necessity or half the 
fun. Recently I encountered an original 
with the other point of view and his dis- 
coveries are exceedingly stimulating and 
suggestive. I first discovered him sitting on 
a damp bank by a northern New Jersey 
road. He had upholstered the bank with 
remnants of his Sunday newspaper and was 
laboriously sketching in a book of pocket 
size. From his abstraction it was evident 
that he was undergoing some, at least, of 
the travail of artistic creation. 

The sight of a fellow-being sketching in 
the open air has an irresistible fascination 
for most of us. 

“The grays are charming to-day,” I 
ventured, by way of introduction. 

“But I want sunlight,” he said, without 
looking up from his work. “The trees 
around that open place on the crest are 
going to throw heavy shadows and it is a 
question if there will be enough light there 
without spoiling the grove.” 

This was as bewildering as his subject, 
an unpicturesque plot of open ground 
facing the road, and high and wooded at 
the back. There was a sheer ten-foot 
change of level in the middle and a big 
tree clung to the bank. 

“T am interested in your subject,” I said, 
rather blankly. 

“It has possibilities,” he remarked. 

“Undoubtedly,” I encouraged. 

“As a site for a home,” he added and 
the mystery was solved. He let me see his 
sketch. All the essential features were 
there in accurate drawing, yet the scene 
was transformed. The flat front was 
relieved by informal clumps of flowering 
shrubs; rough stone steps, leisurely climbed 
the bank at easy angles, and the bare spots 
were hidden in greenery. Most comfort- 
ably and invitingly situated back among 
the trees was a homelike cottage, sur- 
rounded by a bit of lawn in shadow. It 
struck me as exactly the sort of place the 
suburbanite dreams of possessing but so 
seldom finds. One discovers the same 
charm in many houses of the forties and 
earlier and credits it to age and not art. 
Here was the thing done before one’s eye. 

My understanding unlocked other pages 
of the sketch book and the subject en- 
larged. There were cottages on hollow 
lots, lots that sloped down and up and 


. OUR suburbanite, present or prospec- 
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sideways or that bulged high in the middle, 
everything but flat lots—in a word, all 
the sorts that are ordinarily rejected of the 
builder. And each was treated so as to 
have the note of invitation, of repose, of 
home. Each, in fact, was a picture 

Site hunter! And site interpreter also— 
A discovery indeed! And I had been 
tramping the environs of the city for years 
in a similar if unformulated quest. A dis- 
cussion of experiences led to an acquaint- 
ance that has resulted in many voyages of 
discovery and the formulation of certain 
guilding rules that may help those who, 
planning to build, are seeking ‘“‘something 
different.” 

Obviously the average suburban lot is 
my friend’s “flat, treeless, 50 x 100,” on 
which, of course, there is little possible 
latitude in building. The house must be 
oblong and stand on one of its ends about 
in the center of the lot, with an inconse- 
quential margin on either side, and a flower- 
trimmed square of green in front and rear. 
There are interminable streets of these in 
every suburb, 

But in every suburb also there are odd 
corners that have been passed by as un- 
suitable. Like the neglected creed beds 
in the farmer’s fields, they are generally of 
odd shapes and wooded, the hand of the 
“improver” having passed them as hope- 
less. In rural districts where land is rated 
by its cultivable area, these are literally 
waste and can often be bought for very 
little. There are such places within five 
miles of Manhattan, even on the island 
itself, but they become more plentiful and 
much cheaper as one gets back into the hill 
country. They are the prey of the site 
hunter. 

I know one such plot in New Jersey. 
There is an acre or two of it and one side 
touches a trolley line. It is bordered by a 
creek that is several feet below the street 
grade. Across the creek the land rises 
abruptly to a rounded knoll on which stands 
an ancient apple orchard, backed by a 
grove of pines. The knoll is several feet 
higher than the surrounding land and 
overlooks a wide green valley. Altogether 
it is a site in a thousand. To bridge the 
stream from the street and with a winding 
path climb the tree-clad hill and then to 
place thereon, among the apple trees, a low, 
wide-verandahed bungalow, would create 
a gem, yet the property has lain idle 
through the years. 

One of the least appreciated kind of 
sites for a home, and my own favorite, is 
the gully or draw. Everywhere among the 
hills there are places where the waters 


II 


have cut out a bed to the rocks and a 
stream splashes swiftly downward among 
trees. There are dozens of such spots 
within commuting distance of New York 
and there are few greater outdoor joys for 
folk who like to plan things themselves 
and execute them with their own hands 
than the development of one of them. 

Here on an acre or two one can get the 
true flavor of the wild. Instead of a for- 
mal road one builds a winding trail among 
the rocks and trees. In lieu of formal 
flower-beds one starts maiden-hair fern in 
the rock crannies that overhang the creek 
and sets clumps of rhododendron in the 
open spaces and dog-tooth violet under the 
trees. If possible one hangs one corner 
of the veranda over the creek and stands’ 
the other on the native rock. It may not 
be impossible to build the house of logs, 
in which case one hunts up a woodsman or 
two from the North or West, who is 
awaiting the opening of the hunting season. 
Your Maine guide or Western prospector 
has often built cabins unaided, but you will 
need two and may find fun and profit in 
helping. In choosing the site for your 
house you will keep in mind the possibility 
of having a water-fall close to the veranda 
and, by means of a home-made dam, a 
small pond among the rocks. The varia- 
tions and the possibilities are endless. 

One of the most beautiful estates I know, 
near Napanoch, in the foothills of the 
Catskills, is an amplification of this gully 
idea. Here, however, the draw is between 
mountains and covers two or three hundred 
acres. Instead of a small pool there is a 
series of large and beautiful trout ponds. 
The house is on a height overlooking the 
valley and itself is an amplification in logs 
of our wide-verandahed cabin. Also you 
will find the maiden-hair ferns and rhodo- 
dendrons along the creek that winds back- 
ward under the winding road that leads 
from the world outside. 

Whether the view from or of the house 
is to be considered the more important 
depends upon the individual, but both are 
of consequence. My own first choice is the 
right outlook from my house. I should 
begin by seeking the shore of a goodly 
expanse of water where the banks were 
rather high. Then I should hunt out a 
draw with a creek in it where I could build 
twenty or thirty feet above the water level 
and within a hundred feet of the shore line 
among trees. A view of the western sky 
where the sunsets are made would also be 
a requirement. 

It may well be urged that these are not 
very practical considerations; that avail- 
ability, cost, garden area, soil, drainage and 
such ‘things cannot be neglected. True 
enough! But these, while quite as im- 
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portant, are much more plentiful and must 
take second place. We are in search of 


our ideal. Having found it the other 
things are enchanting problems to be 
solved. 


There are many sites like this along 
either shore of Long Island Sound, for 
example, but the average suburbanite, like 
myself, must be content to dream of such 
things and to choose for a home a modest 
frontage on a suburban street. Even here, 
however, he may seek elevation, a view of 
blue distance, trees and even a_ brook. 
Many small towns of New Jersey sit on or 
against hills. Choosing a_ southwestern 
slope the site hunter would seek a home 
spot well above the general level so as to 
get a clear sweep of country and he may 
add the other requirements according to 
taste, pocketbook and persistence. 

We may now turn for a look at the site 
from the street, from the point of view of 
the passer-by, as my _ artist 
friend does. It now becomes 
not a viewpoint or a piece of 
architecture, but a complete pic- 
ture. The home-builder, wheth- 
er he intends it or not, is com- 
posing a sort of tableau by which 
he mirrors his taste and_ his 
tastes, and by which men will 
judge him. This tableau is sub- 
ject to the rules of composition 
just as any painting is, and 
therein was my friend's success. 
This may sound rather terrify- 
ing to the layman, but in reality 
is simple. Let me try to put it 
in a paragraph: 

Composition begins with a 
centre of interest, some spot or 
object in the picture to which the 
eye inevitably runs and where it 
rests with pleasure. In a house 
this is generally the main en- 
trance. You will have noticed 
that this feature of every build- 
ing is developed with much 
greater detail than the rest. 

As the house is the important feature of 
our composition, the centre of interest is 
thus also the doorway. The eye travels at 
once to it and rests there pleased with its 
invitation, its suggestion of hospitality, of 
comfort and repose within. 

The eye in seeking the centre of interest 
of a picture follows the line of least resis- 
tance just as the feet do, instinctively. If 
there is a row of trees we look along them 
to see what they lead to; wherever there is 
a line the eye follows it in an unconscious 
search for something. If the search is not 
in vain we get a sensation of satisfaction 
or of pleasure. If you study a good land- 
scape painting you will find all the lines— 
the road, the path, the tops of the trees or 
hills or fence or buildings converge at a 
common centre wherein is the heart of the 
picture. If a road comes in one side of 
the picture and straightway runs out the 
other there is a sense of discomfort. Our 
look has to jump the road to see the 
picture. 





So if, in looking at your house, it 
necessary visually to climb over barrier 
to reach it, your tableau will by that mu 
fail to satisfy. And if you hide y 
entrance behind a screen of green and d 
not provide another resting place for th 
eye, your composition may fail to 
second glance. 


o ft 
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Of course, that degree 


privacy may be desirable to you but in 


spoiling the picture that your house mak 
you are also spoiling the picture that th 
view from your entrance offers you. 

I take it for granted that you are no 
wholly unsusceptible to the admiring 
glances of your neighbors or the pleasut 
of seeing your'own home to best advantag: 
Therefore, you will provide entrances fot 
the eye as well as the person. The obviou 


one is the straight path leading from stré 
to doorway and at right angles with th 


But it iS too obvious, to 
The eye will enjo 


building line. 
abrupt to be pleasing. 





A Lot on a Rather Rocky Shelf Rising Sharply from the Road 


lingering on the way and so will you if 
you build wisely. The conventional solu 
tion is the curved driveway with entrances 
on either side of the lot. But this is formal 
and we are an informal people. My site- 
hunting friend, you remember, had a ten 
foot rise in the middle of the lot where I 
first found him and the way 
entrance swing easily over to the embank 
ment, climb it half sideways, with a rest 
ing place in the middle and a turn around 
the big tree trunk, was a delight. You 
could see that there would be reason to 
linger on every foot of it and yet your goal 
would never be out 
would be lost if you were hurrying. 
was good composition. 

He was clever about the line of his 
embankment, too. He did not let it cut the 
tableau squarely in two but lost it alt 


That 


gether with the trees on one hand, raised 
it with the flowering shrubs on the other 
and cut into it in the middle so as to give 


an intermediate level for the pathway. 


he made his 


of sight and no time 


BEAUTIFUL 


The natural place for a house is on an 
elevation of some sort and a plot that rises 
from the street is a wise preference. It is 
sometimes necessary, however, to build 
below the street level and many charming 
things may be done under these conditions 
if the ground is not too level. In any case 
| should try to secure a suggestion of ele- 
vation with wide, low banks against the 
foundations. In this, as in all cases, each 
site must be treated as an individual prob- 
lem, That is what will give it the character 
vou are seeking. But individual charm and 
excellence are not achieved by merely try- 
ing to be different but by accepting unusual 
conditions and working out the problem in 
the best possible way that is practical. 

The question of having trees close to the 
house is important and here, too, there is 
latitude for individual taste. Some want 
their home bathed in sunshine on all sides 
that will be reached in the course 
of the solar peregrination, Others 
are content with little for the 
sake of the summer shade. Some 
want a clear view of the country 
below them; others are content 
to have glimpses here and there. 
A compromise is wise. As you 
are building, it may be taken for 
granted that your house has 
pleasant lines. The general con- 
tour, then, is worth showing. 
Your facade has been designed 
with care for its good appear- 
ance from the street. Then do 
not cut it up with opaque ever- 
greens. If there are to be trees 
in front for the sake of the shade 
spots, use tall trees without low 
branches. For privacy grow 
vines in front of the veranda. 
Let one corner of your house at 
least find shelter under the 
branches of the big cherry tree. 

Avoid tiresome symmetry 
without losing the balance. 
These are rather technical mat- 


ters familiar to your architect and you 


vill do well to consult with him but you 
vill find it worth while to work these things 
ut, in the rough at least, for yourself. To 
ecure balance, for example: If one end of 

ur house sits in a grove of trees and you 
vish a lawn on the other side, keep a few 
rees at the edge of the lawn to “balance” 
hose on the other side of the house. 

In the matter of the house itself I have 

‘ken of my friend’s low cottages. 


Wherever there was room he always drew 


houses that spread out over the ground 


if they enjoyed being there. There is 
stfulness in the long, horizontal lines and 
suggestion of roominess and ease. Climb- 

vertical lines are active, energetic, 


piring, as in the great Gothic cathedrals, 
| in a detached house suggest the rest- 
sness of crowding and much goimg up 

The Greek built horizontally 
his repose is the repose of perfect self- 

surance and self-mastery. 

My friend also was addicted to veran- 


nd down. 
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das but they were always for use and 
looked it. The time when useless little 
balconies were stuck all over the house for 
its decoration was a futile period in archi- 
tecture. Nothing is good architecture that 
is not primarily useful. 

The American’s growing love for out- 
door life (including outdoor sleeping) has 
vastly increased the use and importance of 
his outdoor accommodations and the ve- 
randa has increased accordingly in useful- 
ness and comfort. Country and suburban 
houses are no longer built without them 
but these appendages often lack the right 
suggestion. The veranda is chiefly used 
in the afternoon and evening. Therefore, 
if placed on the easterly side it has shade 
when most in use. A veranda is a loung- 
ing place. It should, therefore, be broad 
enough for steamer chairs or their equi- 
valent. It has a roof for protection from 
sun and rain. Therefore, the roof should be 
low enough and droad enough really to pro- 
tect. It remains only to add that the ve- 
randa is a conspicuous part of your tableau 
and therefore that its lines should conform 
as far as possible to your general scheme 
of composition. That is, it should have 
a definite and friendly relation to the main 
entrance of your house. 

I speak thus in detail of the house because 
these things should be considered when 
you are site hunting. If vou have a definite 
plan for your house in mind before you 
have an idea for the site, you should seek 
your site to fit the home. A chateau would 
be out of place where a bungalow cottage 
would be wholly at ease. A barn might be 


badly misplaced on the ideal site for a farm- 
house. Your house, as has been said, is 
the chief element in your composition. 

But site hunting untrammeled by aught 
save the limits of one’s imagination is great 
fun and a liberal education. It was brought 
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The Same Site with the House Placed 





castles 


(for these same 
seem fairly to have grown from their hill- 
tops) and it may easily be developed to 
very good purpose by those of us who are 
still building castles in Spain or those who, 
_ perhaps more fortunate, have progressed to 
to perfection by the man who built real + the point of building homes in America. 


castles in Spain 








GETTING GLOW IN LIVING ROOMS 


HERE is a certain quality in rooms 

which can be described only as 

“glow.” It is the result of a per- 

fect balance in neutrality of back- 

ground and a softened yet vivid color. 
Sometimes we see it in fine examples of 
stained glass; more often still in oriental 
rugs of deep rich coloring—not by any 
means in all. My personal feeling is, that 
beautiful as are the Kermanshah rugs, valu- 
able as they are, they have not this wonder- 
ful depth. To me the Kermanshah is essen- 
tially the adjunct of the French drawing- 
room, For the modern living-room—used 
by an entire family and not in any sense a 
parlor—the Kermanshah has too much pat- 
terns and not enough depth of color. Such 
rugs as the Iran, some Serebends, and the 
much-used Majals, are all replete with this 
glow. For this reason an oriental rug of 
good colorings is a more necessary invest- 
ment in the average living-room than fine 
furniture. Such a rug, all by itself, will 
give the necessary tone to a room and any 
furniture from mahogany down to rattan 
can appropriately be used with it provided 
only the lines are unimpeachable. With 
strongly colored rugs, particularly those 


By ALICE F. DALY 


showing a great deal of red, the note of 
walls and furniture should not intrude. 
They should retire into the dim background 
leaving the field of color for the rug. This 
is the preeminent fault of many living- 
rooms. 

Semi-occasionally, though, we do see that 
rare thing—a living-room without the note 
of oriental colorings in rugs which still has 
this remarkable glow. Certainly the person 
who can achieve this merely by what are 
called the accessories of a room is a con- 
summate artist. 

A room I visited recently is perhaps 16x 
23 feet. The rug is a plain old blue 
Wilton with a darker toned border. Two 
small oriental rugs, insignificant in coloring 
and contributing nothing to the room, lay 
in the two doorways. The woodwork is 
of pine stained a dull gray and waxed but 
not polished. The walls are in the same 
tone in gray burlap. The window draperies 
in this beautiful room are a rich ecru 
scrim with an edging of Arabian braid in 
some sort of arabesque pattern. The hang- 


ings—those of window and doorway—are 
of dull blue heavy raw silk hung square 
and straight. The fireplace is red brick 
set with gray mortar. Above it runs a plain 
mantel shelf of the gray wood. The book- 
shelves—in two corners of the room not 
near the fireplace—are plain open shelves 
of the same gray waxed wood as the wood- 
work and stand about 3% feet high. The 
furniture is plain, good mahogany varied 
by an occasional chair of tapestry. 

Here we have the skeleton frame of the 
room; so far, with the single exception of 
the red brick fireplace, there is nothing in 
any of these things which accounts for the 
color effect of the room; all this is neutral 
—a clean canvas, as one might say, on 
which the picture is to be painted. 

Wherefore, then, comes the wonderful 
gleam which the room has? To begin with, 
a woman who is clever enough to restrain 
her ideas about rugs, curtains, wallpapers 
and woodwork—to restrain them so much 
they are practically a monotone—a low run- 
ning accompaniment as it were—already, 
by this very fact, tremendously increases 
the color values of whatever else she may 
use that is good throughout the room. 
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There is nothing that gives a richer effect 
in actual color than the variegated backs of 
books when, as in this instance, they are 
left exposed on open shelves of such an ex- 
quisitely contrasting color as dull gray. 
Books placed in cases never have the same 
strong color value as those in open shelves ; 
though of course displayed books in any 
way are valuable. In addition, the open 
shelf contributes an intimate effect that, to 
me at least, is irresistible. The woman who 
planned this room has in her inexpensive 
rows of charmingly colored books a dis- 
tinct oriental value—that is, such a value 
as she might have gained from an oriental 
rug at several times the financial outlay. 

In plain gray burlap walls is seen a flaw- 
less background for pictures of which she 
has several fine specimens. Over the man- 
tel shelf hangs a portrait of a grandfather 
framed in a time-softened gold oval—a 
picture such as one might build a house 
around—the sort of picture, too, whose ex- 
quisite tones a less discriminating woman 
would have dimmed and deadened with 
“things,” and cross-purposes. Here is the 
piece de résistance of this room—a picture 


BEAUTIF 


that might be totally unnoticed under a less 
restrained treatment. Here the picture 
counts for its full value; every gleam of 
time-dimmed color shines out as from 
shrine. The pictures are few but how tell 
ingly used. Here a fine old print, there a 
wall plaque of Damascus brass. No pic 
tures of sepia tones are seen; one suspects 
at once that they would not be good on this 
background. 

Next in color value to the portrait is a 
beautiful vase of plain Indian pottery in 
the rich black, red and terra cotta colorings 
which makes this pottery so excellent in in 
terior decoration. [ have a theory that fine 
Indian pottery is, strangely enough, an un 
discovered country to most decorators. Yet 
nothing lends itself so surely to the enrich 
ment of a room that is not already a victim 
of its rug or walls; a fine specimen of In- 
dian basket of good coloring—and almost 
all are that—would save many a dark cor 
ner from obscurity not to say extinction 
A few pieces of pottery were on the top 
most bookshelf. No picture marred their 
background. They glowed against the dull 
gray wall as steadily as a flame. 


UL 


On the large table in this room runs a 


long runner of heavy old blue French linen 


stencilled at the ends in black and darker 


blue and outlined in green. On it a pottery 
lamp of yellow Grueby holds a Tiffany 
shade in glowing yellows, green and orange. 


‘or sheer color—glowing but not brilliant 
—I have never seen this table scheme im- 


proved upon. This, with the exception of 
the usual trifling bibelots—though even 
these are used sparingly—is all there is in 
color contrast. 
adjusted; everything has been considered 
in relation to everything else which after all 
is the touchstone of all artistic effect. 


The values are perfectly 


Not every woman has the discrimination 
-shall we say also the courage—to achieve 


this; consequently the old reliable oriental 
rug method of giving color and glow is 
safer for some of us. If you are one who 


an’t resist the new things in the shops, 


don’t try it; but those of you who have two 


yr three fine things, full of glow, such as 


this friend had, try building your room 
around them as she did—and then invite 
me to see you. 








THE ‘ALL-ROUND-THE-YEAR 
BUNGALOW 


HAT house is the most beautiful no 

doubt, which is best suited to the 

purse and position of the owner, 

the convenience and comfort of the 
family living therein, provided it is in keep- 
ing with its surroundings. There are 
various ways of bringing all these results, 
not the least of which is using brains to 
mix with the other ingredients that go to 
the planning of the home. 

I have had a certain new and thriving 
Western town under observation for about 
six years. During this period many homes 
have been erected. These were erected for 
many purposes. Some people built large 
and costly homes, in which the chief feature 
was the reception halls and the living- and 
dining-rooms. These were built for enter- 
taining. Others were built simply for 
homes. 

It is interesting at this time to 
note that not one of the large houses 
is occupied by the first builder and 
owner. During this period of the 
town’s history, we have suffered 
many financial reverses. Also, and 
this we have always with us, there 
is a servant problem in this town. 
It is next to impossible to get ser- 
vants, and practically impossible to 
maintain the great house without 
them and there you are. If the 
housemother attempts to care for 
her own house, she soon finds the 
great house owns her and not she 
the house. 


By EDITH M. BRANDEIS 


Always in the largest and handsomest 
house, there seemed to be the longing 
for the smaller house, the simpler way of 
living, the little bungalow, where the serv- 
ant question would not creep in to annoy, 
and where no longer the house would com 
pletely occupy the mistress with its wide 
halls, and waxed floors, many rugs and 
much bric-a-brac. 

In some ways the Japanese have the ad- 
vantage of us in matters of house ornament. 
In homes of luxury where rare wares and 
priceless prints, embroideries and hangings 
are plentiful, one will find but a few of 
these or perhaps one displayed at a time. In 
this country it is as though we strove t 
wear all the clothes we have for show, and 





Waiting for the Trees and Shrubs to Grow 


he effect on the beholder is sometimes 
mazingly different from that which we in- 


tended. 


The matter of house building is one that 
oncerns us all. I think in the years to 
ome, instead of running to the large home, 


people will be much more inclined to build 
the moderate sized home, with enough built 
in features to render it roomy and con- 
venient. 


There is one style of house that for sheer 
omfort, convenience, practicability under 
ny and all circumstances, and suitability to 


all purses and purposes for which we wish 


home, has not been surpassed. This is 


the bungalow. 


In the earlier days of this style of build- 
ng it was principally used for the summer 


home of the well-to-do. It was first im- 


rted to this country from the tropics, 
where the prime need in a house is 
shelter from heat rather than from 
cold. Its wide eaved, embrasured 
windows and thick walls helped at- 
tain this effect. Later to the West 
Indian effect were added ideas from 
the Swiss Chalet, or from the Ital- 
ian Villa or from these all as well 
as the Japanese. With these ideas 
of outline and outside construction 
and effect were added the best 
ideas of the builder of modern 
times in regard to comfort and 
convenience of interior arrange- 
ment and finish. Thus the present 
bungalow came to be. 
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It is as though we had poured into the 
builder’s mold all the things that go to 
make a home, and he assorted them to our 
needs and turned out a building that was a 
model for our purpose, for “bungalow” is 
synonymous with “home.” 

Perhaps the bungalows found in the city 
of Denver and its vicinity are the best ex- 
ponents of the all-round-the-year bungalow 
that can be found. Here one must build 
for extremes of heat and cold, 
for while the extremes of heat 
are rare, yet when they come and 
while they last they are as severe 
as almost any place in the tem- 
perate zone. For extremes of 
cold one must build for a tem- 
perature that goes twenty below 
zero once in a while. The mate- 


rials are such as may be found 
anywhere that building mate- 
rials are not native, wood, con- 
crete, brick, and so forth; in ad- 
dition to these there are cobble- 





stones from glacial drift, red 
sandstone from the eternal hills, 
and even a quarry of fine marble 
that rivals Carrara. 

The characteristics of the bun- 
galow are: Long roof lines, 
many windows, many built-in 
conveniences, many _ closets, 
space, light, air, ventilation—in 
fact I might say that it was in- 
tended to make the work of the 
housekeeper the lightest possible, 
the while affording every com- 
fort possible to have in a hou-ce 
of whatever size it may be. 

It is as a rule adapted to its 
surroundings, so that from the 
first it has not the glaring new- 
ness that we generally associate 
with a house that has recently 
been put up, and has not “weathered” to 
any extent. 

This is attained in many ways, not the 
least of which is the use of such materials 
as may be native, either in trimmings or in 
the actual construction of the building. All 
rustic materials combine well with the 
various exterior features of this style of 
house. Cobbles may be used in many ways 


For a Newly Married Couple, Ft. Morgan, Colorado 


in exteriors, so may field rock, so may logs, 
so may pebble dash, | have seen handsome 
substantial bungalows built using some of 
the old English features, of stucco or peb- 
ble dash, half timbered. It is a simple 


thing for the builder to mix a tint with his 
stucco, so it is easy to make a stucco house 
fit in with any background. 

In any well planned bungalow there al- 
ways appears to be a lot more room than 





Good Roof Lines and Well Planned Gable 





An Attractive Half-Timber Type of Bungalow 


its outside measurement would seem to 
render possible. The reason for this is 
found in the very simple explanation the 
architect offered me, when [| asked him 
what made my house so roomy, considering. 

“T built into the walls, and in the various 
nooks and corners as many things as I 
could, that will be needed in everyday life. 
For instance, in this window nook I have 
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placed a seat and shelves at each end. 
Under the window seat is a box. It is two 
and a half feet wide and six feet long. 
Doubtless you will keep it full of your 
spare bedding, which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances you would put on a closet shelf 
or in a chest, which would take up a lot of 
space. This one built-in article provides 
you therefore with at least three pieces of 
furniture. The window seat takes the place 
of a double chair, the shelves 
at each end provide you with 
places for books and papers, and 
the tops of these little cupboards 
afford a place for bric-a-brac.” 

[ looked the situation over and 
decided that this was it, for I 
had disposed of the very double 
chair that he mentioned a few 
days before. I had also sold a set 
of bookcases, and my books were 
then reposing in the shelves he 
had mentioned, and certain larg- 
er cases which he had built into 





at Boulder, Colorado 


another nook. When I looked 
about, | found that I had cut 
down my furniture by about 
half, and of course had all that 
additional floor space to circu- 
late around in. In the kitchen 
was built a California cooling 
closet, which during my first 
summer in this house I found 
entirely did away with ice bills. 
The sink was in the middle of 
my work table, with its edges 
and unsightly pipes completely 
hidden; an ironing board re- 
posed in a nook of its own. The 
sink, work table, range, cooling 
closet, and black- and white-dish 
cupboards, were in such relative 
locations that it was but a step 
from one to the other; my light 
came from the upper part of the room. 

It would be easy to continue to write of 
my house, but will only say in conclusion, 
that “Grey Gables” has proven to be the 
most thoroughly livable place that it was 
ever my pleasure to inhabit in the course 
of a wandering life, and every day that goes 
by increases the pride and comfort we get 
out of the “little house.” 
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THE CAPPUCCINI PERGOLA 
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Amalfi in the Distance 


HERE is perhaps no spot in all Italy better known to tour- 

ists of every nation than the Terrace of the Cappuccini 

—once convent, now hotel—at Amalfi. The beauty and 

dignity of the stately rows of columns, encircled and su: 
mounted by flowers and leaves, with a glorious view, different, 
owing to the bends in the terrace itself, through almost ever) 
opening in the pillars, is a sight once seen never to be forgotten 
The pergola itself is an institution of great and dignified antiquit: 
Columella, the Roman writer on agriculture, who lived in the first 
century, warns those who allow their five-year-old vines to run 
too freely that excessive luxuriance makes them resemble arbours 
—"pergule”—rather than vines; and Pliny speaks of a great vine 
in Livia’s Portico at Rome whose umbrageous “pergulz” shaded 
all who walked there, while its grapes would fill no fewer than 
twelve “amphore” with must. In the same passage he tells us that 
the vines of Campania, married to tall poplars, reached such a 
height that the pruners who had to cut in the topmost growths 
would only do so if their employer contracted beforehand to pay 
for their tomb and funeral pyre. 

In the beautiful Pergola of the Cappuccini, like many others all 
over Italy which, for the sake of ornament or shade, have been 
erected amid architectural surroundings, the support of the hori- 
zontal trellis-work is formed by columns of masonry. Yet the 
original intention and the far more general use of the pergola is 
not for beauty, but for the very practical purpose of supporting 
the trellised vines which in the southwest of Italy, and particularl, 
in the district between Salerno and the Island of Capri, are en- 
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with a luxuriance that rivals those of the famous 
lain of Campania (now the Terra di Lavoro), 
ays of \irgil and Pliny, they are still festooned 
plar. In other parts of the country, where close 


nly short stakes or—as in Apulia and Sicily 


are required; but where the vine is allowed to 
abundance of long branches and shoots is en- 
rt is necessary. 
uch as the maples and mulberries of Tuscany, 


In a district where there are 


f the Neapolitan plain, on which to loop up 

s, the use of the pergola, constructed of stout, 
les with the bark removed that it may not 
lirt and shorten the life of the wood, becomes 
or, at any rate, rectangular—spaces are sup- 

vhich may be of masonry, but are commonly 

The ends of both the upright 

are allowed to project some way beyond the 


the local name for the binders 
These ‘“‘torte” are soaked 
, so as to make them more flexible and cause 
ey dry. The peculiarly picturesque and satis- 
arbor thus constructed is due chiefly to the 
ctangular interstices, to the projection of the 
id to the method of although by far the most 
f vine-growing, as the poles have not a long 
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(Continued on page 23) 
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THE NEW CAMPANILE 


THE announcement of special services by the Pope to com- 
memorate the completion of Venice’s reconstructed Cam- 
panile brings to mind that it was nine years ago on the four- 
teenth of July that this famous structure fell. Begun about go2, 
with some rebuilding in 1329, its walls at last gave way. But the 
artistic world was soon cheered by rumors of rebuilding and 
these rumors were materialized largely by the financial aid of the 
late G. P. Morosini, the New York banker, who had been born in 
Venice. The fac-simile tower was soon commenced and now, 
after nearly a decade, is completed. 

Meanwhile, a gigantic American version of it was planned and 
built on Madison Square, New York, for the Metropolitan Insur- 
ance Company, and has been occupied for several years. One is 
tempted at once to criticize the slower Italian methods; but the 
truth is no comparison is possible between a tower of masonry and 
one of steel sheathed in masonry. The old method of building 
was “stone upon stone” and in the new Venetian belfry every stone 
has been carefully selected. The bricks were made specially by the 
Municipality of Venice and great attention was paid to their 
crushing strength and their resistance to heat and cold; and as 
to the marble, which commences at the loggia, every piece was 
chosen to repeat the exact color of the collapsed tower. li the 
day’s work did not succeed in this it was undone. Then again 
certain requirements of the Construction Commission made speed 
impossible. The Commission prohibited any form of scaffolding 
which would leave marks on the beautiful exterior, but at the 
same time wanted the workmen so protected that the work might 
proceed in bad weather. The city engineer, therefore, was called 
upon to devise a special system of scaffolding secured temporarily 
at a window and which could be readjusted for every completed 
six feet of wall. Much time was given also to devising a safe 
method of surmounting the pinnacle by its bronze statue. The 
bronze angel raised in 1517 and irrevocably destroyed in the col- 
lapse, had been rigidly fixed and was consequently a great strain 
on the whole structure whenever the wind blew. To obviate a 
repetition of this a novel and ingenious scheme was adopted: the 
base of the statue rests upon steel balls which are carried by a 
metal plate so curved as to permit the base to move freely in 
every direction. A steel bar anchored in the middle of the statue 
passes through the ball bearings and downwards for several feet 
where it terminates in a heavy counterweight—the whole arrange- 
ment responding to the fiercest-winds from the Adriatic without 
the least strain on the structure. 

Such details did not enter into the problem of the architect who 
built our Metropolitan Tower. His greatest concern was for his 


structure so enormous must rest on solid rock. 
steel skeleton is riveted together and the exterior 
as quickly as possible so that the building may 
¢ a return in rent for the vast sums spent on 
litan is more than twice the height of its proto- 
ok far more time to lay up four comparatively 
id marble walls, than to rivet together seventy- 
five thousand tons of slender, accurately calculated bars and props 
of steel. Then too, no attempt was made here to rival the color 
of St. Mark’s Campanile. Even if we could have procured the 
same stone trim from the quarries of Istia, the same colored 
marble, we would still have lacked the brilliant blue sky above and 
the shimmering waters at the base of our shaft with their magi- 
cal shifting of lights and shadows. To reconstruct the Campanile 
with one whit less of devoted thoroughness would have been un- 
worthy of Venice, and we are glad that it again takes its place in 
the dazzling color effect of the famous Piazza. 
+ — 


GARDENS AND THEIR MAINTENANCE 
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his garden still his Eden keeps,” wrote an old 

Many of the English poets and for that mat- 
ter, prose write! , have variously recorded their affection for 
their gardens. Evelyn for instance had a passion for horti- 
culture and his famous “Diary” frequently stops scandal-monger- 
ing long enough to tell of his own garden and of those he “visited” 
on the continent. It was after visiting Italy, no doubt, that he 
formed terraces back of his house at Wotton and planted rows of 
pines along the walk, “for,” as he remarks with his usual im- 
portance, “the pine improves the air by its odoriferous and 
balsomical emissions.” The cantankerous little Alexander Pope is 
another who tells of his delight in his garden, and when he was 
forced to tolerate a new country road through the middle of it, he 
connected the two parts by a tunnel which took the form of a 
beautiful grott This was his favorite retreat in summer and 
here he received distinguished guests and described the occasions 
by his immortal “A Feast of Reason and a Flow of Soul.” 

We have an enormous amount of garden literature in America 
but it is largely tical rather than poetic. The output is a com- 
forting indication that we may in time have fine American gar- 
dens—not necessarily extensive, but appropriate to the house 
and to the surrounding country. The mistake has generally been, 
where an owner was striving to accomplish a garden, to treat it 
quite independently of the house, often taking the word of the 
local florist as to its layout. The result was that he had “grounds” 
but not, to an artistic eye, a garden 

\ccompanying the improvement of recent years in suburban 
architecture, has been an improvement in gardens—these usually 
being planned by the same architect and, therefore, suitable to 
the house in scale and disposition. The sort of architect who 
really enjoys country-house work is apt to have studied a good 
deal about gard and when he undertakes one, it is likely to 
be not only suitable to the house but within the owner’s ability to 
maintain. The ual cost of maintaining a garden is often lost 
sight of in the elaborate schemes of the landscape architect or 
the ambitious fancies of the owner itself. Often a man who has 
built a $15,000 house because he could not afford to keep up 
a more expensive one, inconsistently dreams of a garden ar- 


rangement which carried out, would require the hiring of a 
] 


large force to dk justice. It was this sort of failure to look 
ahead and see whether the necessary money for maintenance 
would be forthcoming, that has resulted in so many abandoned 


gardens in Fran They were planned by the school of Le 
Notre on an elaborate scale which future generations found it 
impracticable to keep up. Even the most prosperous American 
home builder might keep in mind that annual maintenance is often 
a bigger item than initial cost. 

For an all vear round residence there is an English idea worth 
following calle “winter garden.” This is nothing more 
than the cheerful 
house, of such tt 
axis with the drawit 
to a grove of cedars, pines, 
which would all 


rouping together in some spot visible from the 

and vines as keep green all winter. On 
1g-room or library might be a path leading 
laurels and the red-spotted holly 
cheerful to look out on when other trees are 
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bare-limbed. Then, aside from shrubs and flowers, there is the 
beauty that water can impart. It was our own William Dean 
Howells who wrote “Water will do almost anything for beauty, 
even where it is merely a thin stream trickling over a wall.” The 
garden should not be deprived of this attraction merely to save 
the water tax. Water that is purely ornamental should be as will- 
ingly paid for as that consumed in the house. Cascades of a 
brook may often do as much for a hillside site as many a far 
more expensive treatment. Another consideration that can help 
the garden vastly is the design and disposition of the various 
little structures for practical purposes—tool house, ice-house, out- 
of-door playhouse or studio, dove-cote, or even the humble fowl- 
house. With these permanent accessories designed to suit the 
house, and the walks and planting well studied and a simple 
arrangement of flower beds, it does not mean a great deal of ex- 
pense to keep a garden always in good form 


es 


—_ 


TABLE GLASS AND RUSKIN 


USKIN used to implore the public to be ashamed of popu- 
lar table glass. We are sure he meant cut glass particu- 
larly. But apparently no housewife in this country ever read 
Ruskin on this subject, for it is the ambition of every bride 
to fill her dining-room with it, and all her friends aid and 
abet in the project. Cut glass is the immediate refuge of 
every unlucky recipient of a wedding invitation. “I suppose 
I've got to send her a present,” is the doleful comment on read- 
ing all about the honor of one’s presence being requested, etc., 
and then in more cheerful tones, “Oh, well, 1 can get a piece 
of cut glass. Smith and Jones are having a bargain sale of it 
this week.” So she picks out the heaviest piece on the bargain 
table, for to be weighty and unwieldy seems the chief merit of 
cut glass, and she sends it with her love. The bride to be who 
has already received a dozen other pieces says gleefully, “My 
glass closet will positively sparkle with cut glass!” The shape 
of the glass dish and the shape of the glass closet are never 
thought of. 

Now the chief quality of table glass is its limpidity—one should 
realize at a glance that it was made from a fluid material care- 
fully cooled. It needs no coloring, no etching, to faceting to 
make it beautiful—only a graceful shape harmonious with the 
delicacy of the substance. Water should sparkle through it tempt- 
ingly, and wines and liqueurs should make it glow with rich ruby 
and amber tints. And where it is not to contain a liquid that will 
add to its beauty, why have glass at all? Why should the olives 
or the celery or the featherweight after-dinner mints be passed 
in a heavy cut glass dish that strains the wrist like a dumb-bell, 
violating the very quality that makes table glass precious—its fra- 
gility ? 

Anent our remarks about color, those who have been to Venice 
and, like all tourists, have come away with a piece of the famous 
Venetian colored glass, will promptly protest. They heard be- 
fore going abroad that this was to be admired and they admired 
it; forgetting that since the early nineteenth century, what was 
once a great art in Venice has become thoroughly commercial. 
Ancient table glass was generally blown, and was so ductile that 
while in a state of fusion it could be stamped and fashioned 
into any shape according to the individual skill and taste of the 
workman. During the XV, XVI, and XVII centuries this art 
industry was practiced by the Venetians with an excellence that 
won them world-wide fame. When they used color it was gen- 
erally amber or, in the stems of glasses only, ruby, green, blue. 
etc. Then with the decline of taste came the often hideous poly- 
chrome examples so treasured to-day by tourists. But to return 
to cut glass (which more often than not is pressed or moulded 
glass) while admitting that cutting is a legitimate decoration, it 
should not be used in such a way that it renders the glass opaque 
or attracts more attention than the material it is meant to adorn. 
A narrow band of facets cut above the stem of a drinking glass or 
below the edge of a bowl might look very well, for it has the 
merit of being a non-realistic ornament which is more than can 
be said of the roses and fern leaves so often etched on glass; but 
why have thousands of these facets cut deep and coarse all 
over the surface. It seems about as intelligent as the argu- 


ment that if the one grain of a certain drug which the doctor 
ordered will do good, six grains will do six times as much good. 
This all-over enrichment added to the glass blower’s exquisite art, 
is like the Garden of Allah play where the scenery, which should 
be merely a background, takes first place and the play becomes 
entirely secondary. Such usurpation is not art. Glass is limpid, 
delicate, exquisitely transparent, and capable of taking beautiful 
forms. It needs no adventitious enrichment such as being turned 
out in heavy blocks deeply cut all over. 
— 
‘“‘BARGAINS” IN TAPESTRY 


OME well-meaning folk we know, thinking to bring to- 
gether two sympathetic souls, introduced a rich old con- 
noisseur who, they claimed, had a fine collection of American 
paintings, to a woman who writes, and writes well on art. To the 
critic, the Croesus did not look like a man who loved pictures, 
and when he began to talk about them, her suspicions were 
confirmed. His collection proved to be made up of land- 
scapes by some of our early Academicians known among pres- 
ent day students as the ‘“Autumn-tinted-Hudson-River-School” 
—paintings that would not to-day bring $10 apiece in any 
auction room. When the names of modern American land- 
scapists, from George Inness down, were mentioned, the collector 
knew them not. The lady brutally told him his collection was 
worthless (for ladies who know things are apt to be brutal 
towards male ignorance). The poor gentleman was crushed, 
then sought to retrieve himself by saying, “Well then, if you 
don’t care to look at my pictures, come and see my tapestries— 
I’ve just added two fine large ones to my collection.” His hearer 
knew every piece of good tapestry that had been on the American 
market during the last few years, and asked him whether he 
referred to the two pieces of the Antony and Cleopatra set re- 
cently sold with the Blank Collection. Croesus looked dazed 
and then replied sheepishly that he had bought his two hangings 
at Messrs. Jones & Co.’s (a department store) for $500—“genu- 
ine Gobelin tapestries made in France all the same!” His hearer 
did not repeat to us what she said to him, but, lest any of our 
readers wish to buy tapestry we would say that there is no dealer 
on earth, least of all in a New York department store, who would 
be so unsophisticated as to sell two large Gobelins for $500. Mod- 
ern works from this ancient government manufactory, though 
not comparable to those of centuries ago, still bring high prices ; 
and antique pieces are fabulously dear if in fine condition. Fur- 
thermore, it is difficult to believe that a foreign buyer for such a 
store would know a Gobelin if he saw it, and impossible to be- 
lieve that any amateur would invoke his aid in collecting. 

The three great tapestry works of France still belong to the 
state, having been established by the Crown in the Seventeenth 
Century—the Gobelins in Paris, the Beauvais, and the Aubus- 
son. In the first the high-warp or vertical loom is used ex- 
clusively and its products rank highest, although the designs have 
lost all the charm and naivete of earlier days owing to their being 
copies of modern paintings woven in thousands of different tints, 
whereas the early works were primarily wall decorations the 
effect of which was secured by a limited range of colors. The 
second place is accorded to the Beauvais factory where the low- 
warp or horizontal loom is used. By this the pattern threads are 
connected with treadles so that both hands and feet help in the 
work, which proceeds more rapidly but is less satisfactory, since 


the weaver cannot step to the back of his tapestry as in the verti- 


cal loom, to see the effect. For all this, the Beauvais has made 
some superb pieces. The third, or Aubusson factory, is purely a 
commercial enterprise and concerns itself almost entirely with 
furniture coverings of a very high order and commanding a high 
price. The first tapestry loom in the United States was set up 
in New York City, some twenty years ago under the direc- 
tion of a most interesting old French weaver who had worked 
first at the Gobelins and then at Queen Victoria’s Roval Man- 
ufactory at Windsor. The old gentleman is still an enthusiast 
over his art and glad to show the works to visitors. His hang- 
ings also sell for enormous prices: so that if our rich connoisseur 
really got two large Gobelins at a department store for $500 he 
has secured the bargain of the century. 








PLANS OF HOUSES AROUND 
TWO-STORY LIVING ROOMS 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


HERE is a certain problem in planning which, whil fornia architects ron Hunt and Elmer Grey, and built at 
rarely met, is one of the most interesting and fascinating Woodmere, is pt lly a duplication of the Cochrane house at 
ones that an architect has to face, and when properly Los Angeles. I think the very fact that of the three houses two 
carried out cannot fail to make a house unique and were built for architects is in itself pretty convincing evidence that 
charming beyond what is possible in a more conventional typ« the scheme permit picturesque treatment beyond the ordinary 
of structure. I refer to the two-story living room or “great hall,” but since archite: re notoriously more prone to consider ex- 
so common in English work, and in America so rare, except in ernal beauty than comfort and convenience in their houses, per- 
houses of such tremendous size that to illustrate and explain them laps this fact will not count quite so heavily with the average 
is useless to people of moderate means. ouse builder as ld simple and economic planning. On the 
There are three houses, however, each of which has been built other hand I do 1 honestly think and believe that most house 
around a central two-story living room, which are not of unusual! uilders do not h sufficient importance to the question of 
size, and though each of them has been already illustrated it uppearance. It is as valuable to daily life to have one’s home 
entirely beautiful, it is for it to be easy to work in and take 
care of. I think t lozens of little items which come up in the 
ordinary house pl here there is some question of sacrifice of 
either appearance utility are ordinarily decided, and decided 

wrongly, by the cl in favor of utility. 
Naturally the fit ling which occurs to any one in looking at 
i house of this cl er is that a considerable portion of at least 
- 2 . \ue 





Woodmere House. Myron Hunt and Elmer Grey, Architects 


seems to me worth 
while to group the 
three together, not 
alone because the) 
are so excellent as 
to bear repetition, 
but because by 
comparison of the 
three plans and the 
methods of treat- 
ment of the three 
houses we can per- 
haps arrive at 
some definite con- 
clusions as to the 
practicality of the 
scheme and as to 
its possibilities. It 
is an interesting 
fact that two of 
them were built by 
architects for their 
own homes, one by 
Mr. John H. Phil 
lips, and one by 
Mr. Ernest F. 
Guilbert ; the third 


designed by the House of John H. Phillips, Esq., Mohegan Park, N. Y H. Philli 
y th . Phillips, Esq., , N.Y. J. H. Phillips, 
Plans of the House at Woodmere, L. I. well-known Cali- “—Kechitect J ™ 
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4 
3 
: 


one story beside the main one must be 
wasted (if this one can be called wasted) to 
permit of great height of the living room. 
()f course, this space must be roofed, en- 
. closed, and paid for, and one _ naturally 
thinks that two rooms in the same space 
are better than one; but it seems to me this 
is very faulty logic, since the average liv- 
; ing room is a great deal too big to actually 
accommodate the people who use it, yet one 
never thinks of dividing it into two rooms 
; for that reason. The greatest difficulty 
4 which actually occurs in a plan of this type 
is the reduction in the bedroom space, 
since the average house actually requires 
more room on the second floor than there is 
i on the first, and in a house of this character 
the entire space over the living room is 
necessarily deducted from the available 
second-story area, and some of the bed 
rooms must therefore be placed on the first 
story or in the third story; the plans shown 
herewith give three different solutions of 
this problem. Perhaps as good a way as 
any other to judge the whole scheme is to 
see what has been actually done in each of 
these three houses and then draw our con- 
clusions afterwards. 
We will consider the Woodmere house 


first; the entrance is from the side, illus- Another View of the Living Room—Phillips House 











open into each other, practically constituting a single room of 
which one-half is considerably higher than the other. The dining 
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Plans of the House of John H. Phillips, Esq. 


room is more or less shut off from the main part of the house 
by the stair case, and the reception room, though small, is in its 


ton 


Living Room—Phillips House 


trated herewith, and the real front of the house is placed toward 
the garden where the eaves are kept considerably higher than 
on this front. One enters into an exceedingly small entrance 
hall with a service stairway at the left going up from the 
pantry and maids’ rooms; beyond, at the right, where one 
enters the house, is a small reception room, and on the garden 
front are the music room, living and dining rooms; the music 
room and dining room being comparatively low, while the living 
room is full two stories in height. The main staircase to the 
second story is on one side of the living room to a gallery which 
extends around two of the remaining sides, and on the second 
floor are five bed rooms and two baths. The service stair leads 
to a recessed hall over the entrance hall, merely for the purpose 
of permitting the maids to go to the second story without going 
. through the front of the house. The plan is a curious and intri- 
cate one; an entrance so small would not be acceptable to most 
people, but the size and distribution of the rooms on both the 
first and second stories are excellent. The music and living rooms Living Room Fireplace—Phillips House 
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Steps Leading. to the Guilbert House 


proper position at the right of 
the entrance, and pretty well 
separated from the balance of 
the building, that it is very use- 
ful, either as a place to receive 
guests whom one is not desirous 
of welcoming too cordially, or as 
a “study,” sufficiently secluded 
from the main part of the build- 
ing to permit of some privacy. 
The second story is well ar- 
ranged so that no one has to ap- 
pear in full sight of the living 
room while on the way to the 
morning bath in unconventional 
costume; the owner’s bed room 
and the room adjoining connect 
directly into one bath room, 
while the other bath room is at 
the end of a hall, easily reached 
from the other three rooms, but 
thoroughly screened from the 
first story by balusters, hang- 
ings, etc. All the main portions 
of this house were finished in 
rough gray plaster with brown 
wood work with brown beamed ceiling, and the architects of all 
three of the houses illustrated in this article have seemed to fee! 
that a somber tone in the ceiling at least was an essential to the 
success of the house. 

Mr, Phillips, in his house, has arrived at a somewhat different 
solution of his problem. He has made the living room, the dining 
room, and the loggias all equal to a story and a half, or perhaps 
two stories, and has worked his maids’ quarters into a mezzanine 





House for Ernest F, Guilbert, a 8 Newark, N. J. Guilbe: 
Arc 


itects 


up from the 
to the main bed 
upon first glance 
the ingenuity, th 
scheme. The phi 
and delightful tr 
painted white witl 
beams in dark bri 








End of the Guilbert House 
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story over the kitchen and pan- 
try, and carried the top story of 
the house (which is here, as very 
often happens, the best because 
of the wind, sun and outlook 
that it gives), the principal bed 
room story, with a studio and 
his own bed room opening to a 
balcony and sleeping porch, and 
two other bed rooms at the op- 
posite end of the building from 
the studio. The entrance to his 
house is into a reception room, 
in what is practically the cellar, 
but the peculiar location of the 
building on a very sloping lot 
made it possible for him to get 
a well-lighted and dry room in 
the center of this. From the re- 
ception room the stairs wind 
around the chimney to the living 
room on the first story, fully 
above the grade, with direct com- 
munication to the pantry at the 
head of this stair case. From 
the kitchen a small stair case 


x room to this same balcony and thence up 


} 
oor. 


This arrangement is not apparent 
drawings, but a close inspection will reveal 


ticality and the possibilities of beauty of the 


raphs given of the interior reveal its simple 


nt; for the most part the wood work is 
walls in rough finished gray plaster and 
\ppropriate furnishing is, of course, as 
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The Narrow Gallery Leads to the Two 
Guest Rooms on the Second Floor 

















necessary to an interior of this kind as 
its actual design; the room should be 
neither crowded, nor of any particular 
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One of the Two Large “Guest Rooms” 
May Be Adapted to Use for Billiards 








projections included, somewhere near 
25 feet by 40 feet. The effect of the 





period, but the furniture must be kept 
in character with the room itself, 
rather larger than for ordinary use 
and somewhat decorated. 

Mr. Guilbert’s house also is marked 
by a multiplicity of floor levels, which 
appear rather confused in plan, but which as actually constructed, 
are natural and straightforward, and are picturesque and charm- 
ing beyond any possibility in the ordinary single level house. 
The main entrance to the house is at one corner into a reception 
room, from which the main stair case leads to the second 
story. At the back of the reception room two steps go down 
to the kitchen; at the front of the reception room five steps 
to the living room, the dining room up against from that 
level; in other words, on the first story there are three levels, the 
reception room, living room and dining room, the reception room 
being probably not over 7 feet 6 inches high, a height which is, 
however, sufficient for a room of this character, while the dining 
room and kitchen are each about 8 feet 6 inches high, a height 
carefully proportioned to their widths; the living room is about 
18 feet high. The second story is level over the entire building 
and contains four fair size bed rooms and two bath rooms, beside 
an additional toilet room; and the third floor contains two ser- 
vants’ rooms and two possible additional guests’ rooms, one of 
which is large enough for a billiard room. It must be admitted 
that the house is not nearly as small as it seems; the living room 
being in smallest dimensions 21 feet by 31 feet, or with all its 





















The Great Living Room, 21 x 31 ft., Without the Bays, 
and 18 ft. High, is the Focal Point Around Which 
the Whole House Has Been Built 


living room is very impressive; it is 

} entirely executed in dark colored 
_/ chestnut, with a very interesting carved 
balcony of Jacobean type across one 
end, which gives access to the bed 
rooms over the dining room. The ceil- 
ing of the room is slightly pointed 
and is divided into small panels by carved chestnut beams. The 
fireplace is set back in an alcove from the main part of the room, 
and the fireplace itself is about 5 feet high and 8 feet wide, while 
the alcove is 7 feet high and 1o or 11 feet wide. The dining-room 
has a tiled floor. The color scheme is blue. 

Now each of these three houses offers a very different solution 
(as before said) of the same problem, and yet the elements are 
conserved in all, that is the high living room, the generous stair 
case, a gallery of some sort from which the living room can be 
seen from the second story, cover for the passage from the bed 
rooms to the bath rooms, and ample bed room space. Even to an 
architect these plans need considerable study before they are 
clear, and the average person will, I fancy, find them difficult to 
interpret, but will find that in the course of study of ccuntry 
houses he will be well repaid by even several hours spent in 
examining them. They are intricate, but not confused, and will 
reveal an almost never ending vista of little delicate touches, 
showing careful, deliberate and successful planning by architects, 
whose eyes have never been blinded to the possibilities of beauty, 
as well as fully acquainted with and desirous of obtaiaing every 
requisite of comfort. 











THE PERGOLA AT AMALFI 


(Continued from page 16) 

labor required for tying and untying the shoots is very extrava- 
gant. The pergola, nevertheless, has economic advantages on 
steep hillsides, like those of the Costiera of Amalfi, where the tend- 
ency of all growing things is to be excessively “drawn up” by 
the moisture of the climate and by the overhanging mountain 
wall, and where land is so limited in extent that other crops have 
to be grown under the vines, or they could not be grown at all, 
and where the higher hills produce the poles themselves. 

The construction of the pergola is of perfect simplicity. The 
horizontal poles forming the trellised framework with binding 
together, which does not involve any nailing or cutting into the 
poles themselves. It also owes much of its beauty to the pro- 
portions of the chestnut wood used. The poles—“pertiche”— 
are produced by a very careful method of growing and thinning 
out the chestnut coppice on the hillside, so as to produce straight 
wood, with a butt slender in comparison to its length. Then the 

‘ spaces of the trellis are so wide—frequently about three feet 
square—that they need horizontal poles not much thinner than 
the uprights themselves, when these are of wood. This gives 


that air of solidity combined with lightness which is so often 
lacking in imitations, when the tapering stems of young firs, or 
even battens or crooked rustic-work, are used for the top of the 
arbor. 

In the beautiful example before us, the pergola serves its 
proper and ancient purpose of supporting vines; but the strong 
columns are draped with roses, which keep up the reputation of 
the roses of Virgil’s “twice flowering Pzstum” on the opposite 
side of the bay. In that region roses of all kinds flower with 
wonderful profusion in the month of May, but cease almost en- 
tirely during the summer heats, only to burst into fresh bloom 
with the first rains of September. This autumnal blooming, 
which lasts well into the winter, though less brilliant, is free 
from the malodorous little silver-backed beetles which disfigure 
and defile the flowers in spring as soon as the morning sun falls 
upon them. Anyone who tries can construct a pergola as good 
in itself as that of the Cappuccini; but they cannot supply the 
background of heavily-laden orange trees, or the summer blaze 
of hippeastrums growing as thick as daffodils in a meadow, far 
less the sapphire and emerald gleams of the sea of the Syrens 
and the fairy outlines of the Southern mountains fading away, 
range behind range, into the land of mystery. i Se 
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ALIFORNIA is a Mecca for those favored by good for- 
tune. Millionaires, representing every nationality, are as 
thick as the leaves of Vallambrosa and in visiting the 
Golden Gate, it is interesting indeed to study the Alad 

din-like creations of those who enjoy the double blessing of wealth 


and imagination. 


The wonderful variety of California’s climate and topography 
enables people of widely different tastes to find some commanding 
hillside or secluded nook or corner that meets their true ideal 





Dr. Schiffman’s Italian Garden 


for the state is endowed with a wonderful stretch of sea coast, 
hundreds of fertile valleys, picturesque mountain regions, accessi- 
ble lake and river sections, and incomparable primeval forests. 
Some of California’s adopted residents have utilized these 
natural fe-tures, especially in the northern and centra! parts 
while othe. 3, with the assistance of a semi-tropical climate, have 


created in the country south of 
the Tehachapi, unique gardens 
the like of which can only be 
seen in sunny Italy, Spain or 
Persia. They are the gardens of 
those who have had all the world 
to choose from and brought their 
fancies here to the Land of 
Dreams Come True. 

It would be difficult, for ex- 
ample, to find a more romantic 
setting than the Persian garden 
of the Gillespie home at Monte- 
cito, about two and a half miles 
from Santa Barbara. Several 
hundred thousand dollars have 
been lavished on the grounds, 
which comprise some ten or 
twelve acres., They have been 
beautifully ornamented with 
plants, shaded walks and long 
narrow cypress-bordered pools 
stocked with gold fish. 
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In the Patio of Mrs. Phebe Hearst’s Spanish Hacienda 
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PICTURESQUE CALIFORNIA 
GARDENS 


By HORATIO F. STOLL 


marble steps, broken at regular intervals with 


ces, leads up the verdant hillside to the 


lian villa, that has for a background the 


Mountains. The panoramic outlook, from 
lly at sunset, is one never to be forgotten. 
glisten the calm blue waters of the Pacific 
glimpses of the sea-ward cliffs, the purple 


ine, the huge copper sun disc sinking behind 


and the misty mountain tops of the distant 








Courtyard of the Villa Pompeii 


ding out against a cloudless sapphire sky. 
and refinement from every section of the 
uilt winter homes in the midst of miniature 
The balminess of the climate can readily 
it is remembered that each year on New 
‘ul Rose Tournament is held. A particularly 
effective garden, that is not hid- 
den from sight-seers by hedges 
or trees, surrounds the colonial 
home of Dr. Rudolph Schiffman, 
on Grand Avenue. It is situated 
on a knoll commanding one of 
the finest views of the-city and 
the sloping ground gives great 


a ; oq eae, ° 
coe | ~ oe possibilities for garden-making. 


The doctor, who is an expert hor- 
ticulturist, has made good use of 
flower beds, trees, terraced steps, 
pergola seats and winding grav- 
elled walks. A cement lotus pool, 
the central motif of which is a 
great bronze urn of Japanese de- 
sign, surmounted by a sacred 


features of an Italian pergola 
glistening white against a back- 
ground of glossy green foliage 





pool, low white steps flanked by 


dragon, is one of the attractive 


that has been built facing the. 
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rmal urns holding  close- 

ropped bay trees adding the final 

jarmonious touch, 

Thatched summer houses and 

zy arbors are scattered about 
amid the orange trees and on 
either side of the principal drive- 
way through the grounds are a 
border of flowers, cactus and 
palms, backed by a hedge of 
blooming Gold of Ophir and 
Cherokee roses. The entire gar- 
den is surrounded by an eight 
foot embankment covered with 
the midday flowering Mesembry- 
anthemen, and a row of more 
than two hundred drooping pep- 
per trees. 

Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst has 
followed the Spanish type of 
architecture in her summer place 
near Pleasanton. It is known as 
the Hacienda del Pazo de Ver- 
ona, and is the most famous patio 
home in California. 

The late Senator George Hearst 
used the 1,800 acres estate for a 
cattle ranch, but his widow, real- 
izing its scenic possibilities, de- 
cided to convert it into an invit- 
ing country seat and to build her 
home on a commanding bluff 
overlooking the gently rolling 
Livermore Valley. The whole 
conception of the rambling red 
tiled Spanish hacienda is exquis- 
ite in thought and taste. 

Almost the first thing to catch 
the eye as one passes through 
the sentinel towers at the gate is 
the well (El Pozo), from which 


monolithic stone well-curb, which is used as a fountain, was pur- 


chased by Mrs. Hearst’s son in t 


ona. From the elaborate carving around the bowl, it appears to 
belong to the Italian Renaissance period. 


When Mr. Hearst first discove 
or inclosure of a hotel, which, n 





The Country Place of 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Lily Pond—F. M. Smith, Esq., Oakland 
the place derives its name. This 


he little old Italian city of Ver- 


red it, the well stood in the yard 
10st likely, had formerly been a 


Rudolph Spreckles, Esq. 
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private residence. He was struck 
with its beauty, promptly pur- 
chased it and arranged to have 
the well shipped to San Fran- 
cisco from whence it was for- 
warded to the hacienda, where, 
under skies as sunny as those in 
Italy, it forms the central feature 
of the secluded patio. 

Up at Asti, in Sonoma County, 
Andrea Sbarboro, the well- 
known Italian-American banker 
and agriculturist, has faithfully 
reproduced on the three-bor- 
dered banks. of the Russian 
River, the Casa de Vetta, which, 
after being buried for nearly 2,- 
000 years, was unearthed at 
Pompeii only a few years ago. 

All the rooms open on a classic 
court that is a vision of beauty. 
The ancient Romans spent the 
greater part of their time out of 
doors and in such a peristyle 
garden as this, an open-air life 
must have been very pleasant in- 
deed. One side is always in the 
shade and during the hot days, 
the little fountain in the center 
gives freshness to the surround- 
ing air, while at night it lulls one 
to peaceful slumber with its 
pleasant babble of falling water. 

In the dreamy court, on a 
moonlight night, I have been re- 
minded of Bulwer Lytton’s beau- 
tiful pen-picture of the scene 
that greeted the eyes of the 
covetous Egyptian Arabaces, 
when he entered the peristyle of 


Ione and beheld Glaucus seated at her feet playing Lesbian airs 
on his Greek lyre. Every detail has been reproduced at Asti—the 
marble statuettes, the fountains, the vases of flowers, the columns, 
white and tranquil, while towering above all are two aged oaks 
draped with grape vines and the same glittering stars that were 
seen on the plains of Herculaneum before the withering blasts of 
Vesuvius made a scoriz of that fair landscape. 





Formal Garden of the De Sabla Home at San Mateo 
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26 THE HOUSE 


F. M. Smith, who laid the foundation of his immense fortune 
by an accidental discovery of fabulously rich deposits of borax, 
while prospecting at Teel’s Marsh in Nevada, has developed a 
wonderful garden surrounding his beautiful home, “Arbor Villa,’ 
on the outskirts of Oakland. The “Borax King,” as he has come 
to be known, is a great lover of flowers and in the springtime, 
when the grounds are given over for a day to an open-air charity 
bazaar, the place is ablaze with multi-colored blossoms. At the 
entrance to the grounds the sloping hillside is covered with a 
mantle of dazzling yellow poppies, or copa de oro (cups of gold) 
as the Spaniards called them. 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of the garden is the 
tropical lotus pond, which covers about a half acre of ground. 
Lily pads, with delicate white, pink and lavender blossoms, lifting 
their heads here and there, grow over most of the surface of the 
water. Along one side is a luxuriant growth of Babylonian 
willows, the drooping branches of which arch over and cover 
the pampas grass which fringes the margin. 

Set against a background of tall eucalyptus trees, is a Japanese 
pavilion, the approach of which is a bamboo bridge spanning the 
water and giving communication between the walks on the nearer 
side. Along the side of the water are piled rugged blocks of 
desert rock among which grow a variety of cacti, some natives 
of Death Valley, from which Mr. Smith has already secured 
between four and five million dollars’ worth of borates. 

The glory of the Rudolph Spreckels garden, near the city of 
Sonoma, is the fine old natural oak park, in the midst of which 
has been erected a palatial country home. The shade from these 
wide-spreading trees is particularly welcome during the hot 
summer months, when the thermometer in the vine-clad valley 
hovers around the hundred degree mark. 

As you drive into the grounds from the country road, you see 
a long vista of magnificent oaks, which seem to increase in size 
and beauty as one nears the picturesque house. Through the 








BEAUTIFUL 


trespassing branches may be seen the sloping, blossom scented 
lawn intersected with graveled walks converging to a center 
fountain. 

From the lawn, you get an excellent idea of the well-balanced 
beauty of these rugged oaks, many of which were doubtless large 
trees when Drake and Balboa first visited the Coast. Some are 
tall and straight with graceful dome-like crowns. Others are 
gnarled and twisted into fantastic shapes that furnish an element 
and characier not found in other species. 

Practically every tree that surrounds Eugene de Sabla’s digni- 
fied formal garden at San Mateo, on the other hand, was planted, 
and the remarkable growth attained by the flourishing palms and 
pines, magnolias and spruce, and other widely differing species 
proves conclusively that they have all found a congenial home 
at balmy San Mateo. 

They were set out in the days of the Bonanza Kings, when 
Virginia City mines were pouring out riches and the owner: were 
lavishing their money on exclusive country estates within easy 
reach of California’s metropolis. As a result, to-day we are 
able to enjoy the mature beauty of the hedged-gardens that were 
filled with blossoming shrubs and exotic flowers, and the wonder- 
ful avenues of eucalyptus, pine, cedar and poplar trees, which 
form one of the most distinctive features of the landscape from 
Burlingame to Palo Alto. 

I have picked out a few gardens of the wealthy, merely because 
they emphasize the possibilities of out-door gardening in Cali- 
fornia. Many a modest man, with just as great a love for nature, 
has worked out his dreams on a less pretentious scale. His 
flowers, shrubs and trees grow just as luxuriantly and butterflies 
and humming birds visit his garden as readily as the rich, knowing 
that in both they will find the honey to their taste. Money, as 
compared with climate, has little to do with the glory of garden- 
ing in California, but it has helped our state to acquire some 
of the most beautiful gardens on the face of the globe. 








A CITY APARTMENT IN SUMMER 


HETHER it be for the man of the house, obliged by his 
business to remain in town all summer, or for the 
family, the apartment, with a little thought and taste on 
the part of the housekeeper, can be made both attrac- 

tive and comfortable, says Ellen Swift. This is not always real- 
ized by the person whose only idea of preparing for the summer 
flitting is to leave a legacy of household goods shrouded in old 
sheets, and everything in the way of ornament packed away in 
cupboards, resulting in a dreary and comfortless home-coming 
for the bread-winner. The first thing to be done in preparing a 
city apartment for summer occupancy is to put away all super- 
fluous articles of furniture and bric-a-brac. Coolness is the thing 
sought for, but bareness is not necessary. 

Rugs and carpets should be put away and for a reasonable 
price rugs of grass fiber or matting may be substituted, which are 
cool, and easily shaken. These come in durable colors, green be- 
ing usually a good choice. If preferred, rag carpet rugs woven 
in cotton material may be used. These wear and wash well. 
They are especially attractive in russets and golden browns. 
Large pieces of furniture, not in actual use, should be removed 
when possible to do so. The ideal furniture for summer use is 
made of wicker. Slip covers of cool cotton material help out tre- 
mendously. These can easily be made at home with the help of 
a seamstress. A set is recalled as peculiarly unrestful and distract- 
ing which was of cotton tapestry representing ladies and gentle- 
men dancing the minuet! If anything could make the hottest day 
seem hotter still, it would be to have to live with covers of this 
kind. 

Small ornaments in a room in summer are a source of annoy- 
ance. A few bowls and vases for flowers will supply all the deco- 
ration necessary. Therefore the discriminating housekeeper will 
banish unframed pictures, photographs framed or not (even the 
faces of one’s nearest and dearest seem to add to the irritation of 





a very hot day, and we bring them out again in the autumn with 
fresh pleasure after a summer's rest). All brass and silver not in 
use, needing constant cleaning, may be tucked out of sight; long 
curtains and draperies at doors or windows should be put away. 
[f a curtain over a doorway be necessary, the heavy winter one 
may be replaced by one of cotton material, but it is better to dis- 
pense with all hangings wherever possible. 

At the windows simple sash curtains (preferably of plain or 
dotted white muslin), fastened by a rod on the window itself, so 
as to move up with it when open, are all that are necessary. 

In speaking of windows, a strong plea must be made for win- 
dow boxes. These cost very little, and when put on the outside 
sill, stained to match the woodwork, and filled with geraniums, 
daisies or other hardy plants are a delight to the eye. The win- 
dows receiving strong sunlight should have awnings. A sugges- 
tion has been made by a traveler from India, to use hanging cur- 
tains of Eastern grass, now obtainable here, in the windows. 

hese are sprinkled with water, and the air passing through them 
is cooled. 

For bedrooms, have linen covers on the chairs, washable 
spreads on the beds, and pack away superfluous silver. To such 
rooms the tired man comes home to find comfort and rest for eye 
and mind. The apartment will even prove singularly attractive 
to members of the family or friends, summering in the country, 
who come to town for the day. 

Wicker furniture in its various types will prove desirable in 
the summer apartment, and, if well selected, will be useful in win- 
ter as well. Of wicker things American willow and East Indian 
rattan will prove profitable purchases, of excellent designing and 
splendid wearing qualities. The Hong Kong hour glass chair 


is a very satisfactory piece of summer furniture, so comfortable 
Printed linens, cre- 
add to the attractions of wicker furniture. 


that once used it will never be discarded. 
tonnes and chintzes 
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SUMMER DECORATIVE 


HE most striking feature of the sea- 
son’s styles in house furnishings is 
their diversity. Every known 
color combination and every pat- 

tern extant are offered in the shops. One 
may be eighteenth-century Chinese, or plain 
William and Mary, or just “1912.” One 
may select designs so large that a single 
motif will cover a small side wall, or so re- 
duced that closest examination will be nec- 
essary in order to understand the pattern. 
But large or small, bright or neutral, grave 
or gay, good drawing and attractive color 
scheming are shown. Birds are seen in 
every possible variety, and new flowers 
bloom by the roll or square yard. In 
paper, linens, cotton and jute and a host of 
other mediums have the decorative designers 
of this season expressed their fancies, some 
a little extreme but on the whole highly in- 
teresting. 

For cottages and bungalows the summer 
things are especially fitting, for they pos- 
sess, above all other qualities, the saving 
grace of simplicity. There is little fussi- 
ness about any of the new things in the 
shops. Even when the papers and fabrics 
are expensive, and one may pay a good bit 
if so inclined, there is a certain directness 
of pattern and freshness of treatment which 
makes the dollar mark almost invisible. 

Whether the summer furnishing be on 
an extensive scale, with the doing over of 
several rooms, or merely slight additions 
and alterations, the season’s output has 
much to offer. 

In any decorative scheme where the whole 
thing may be worked up from the founda- 
tion, few difficulties are encountered. It is 
the adjusting of old with new possessions 
that makes house furnishing so perplexing; 
the attempts at reconciling old woodwork 
with new paper ; old rugs with new curtains ; 
or old woodwork, rugs and curtains with 
new slip covers. Where selections have 
been wisely made, wholesale weeding out is 
not advisable. Good things mellow with 
time. Frequently wall-papers improve 
with age, and the softening influence of the 
years on rugs is too well known for com- 
ment. There are many summer things 
which are quite as attractive at the end of 
their third season as their first. Some of 
the cretonnes hold their own from year to 
year, take kindly to frequent tubbing, and 
do not fade in sunlight; others lose their 
fresh and crisp qualities during one sum- 
mer. The most satisfactory way in plan- 
ning summer purchases for the house is to 
decide between the permanent and the tem- 
porary, in much the same manner that 
Susan Nipper in “Dombey and Son” did 
with people. 

With accessories, purely such, it is 
usually the wiser plan to buy inexpensive 
things, getting all the benefit possible and 
passing on at the end of the season to some- 
one else. Variety is thus given to a house 
without great outlay, and each year makes 
possible those slight changes which mean 
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so much in the attractiveness of rooms. 
Where several dollars a yard are paid for 
cretonne, linen or chintz, long wear is nat- 
urally expected; and, it must be added in 
justice to these expensive summer things 
that they wear, if not like iron, quite in 
proportion to the outlay. 


Peacock Paper in Decorative Pattern 


With slip covers it certainly pays to buy 
good material. It is folly to give the time 
necessary to their proper making if poor 
cretonne is used. For cushions, pillows 
and emergency curtains the cheaper grades 
are usually satisfactory, provided care be 
taken in the selection. There are also con- 
venient “mark downs” in such goods, parti- 
cularly with remnants. Short lengths are 
sufficient for many purposes. Cushions, 
pillows, pads for wicker chairs, etc., require 
comparatively little material. In covering 
chairs and sofas a good deal of material will 
be needed, far more than is usually calcu- 
lated in the beginning. Well-made covers 
last a long time, and are well worth trouble 
and money. They give a certain charm to a 
room which is difficult to obtain in any other 
way. The splendid designing shown in the 
cretonnes, chintzes and linens makes possi- 
ble a very decorative effect. If birds and 
flowers are chosen little else is needed in 
the rooms in the way of figured surfaces. 
Great care must be taken in the selection of 
a wall-paper, if wall-paper be used. Many 
of the bird papers are highly interesting, 
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NOTES 


and their use in one or two rooms is advo- 
cated, provided the architectural features are 
in harmony with papered walls. 

It has always seemed to me a pity to use 
papers in a real bungalow, just as I consider 
it a decorative blunder to use plain wall treat- 
ments throughout a cottage. I have seen 
charming little bungalows ruined by paint 
and paper, and several cottages spoilt by 
rough plaster and dark woodwork. The 
exteriors in every case promised something 
different. The bungalows were rustic in 
appearance, suiting their rocky sites to per- 
fection ; the cottages were trim little places, 
painted in neat Quaker gray, clear white or 
Colonial yellow. The latter should have had 
quaint, gay things within, not the angular 
mission and the aggressive plaster. Cre- 
tonne and chintz could have been used to 
advantage in all the dwellings, preferably 
unglazed materials in the bungalows. There 
is a special fitness to chintz for all cottage 
purposes although cretonne may be used. 
Cottages make less rigid requirements than 
bungalows, a good thing to remember in 
building for the summer. To live up to a 
bungalow exterior is more than many home 
decorators are able to accomplish. 

On the supposition that a cottage is to 
be furnished where a very simple scheme 
is desired, how is it possible to best secure 
a satisfactory result at a moderate outlay? 
If the cottage has a Colonial character do 
not choose a William and Mary cretonne. 
Select rather some pattern which is de- 
cidedly of the period. There are many 
such, and their characteristics are so well 
known as to need little repetition. Old- 
fashioned effects are to be achieved: quiet, 
quaint and old-timey, but not as decorative 
as if some other periods were under con- 
sideration. Many of the landscape papers 
are very striking, but they need large rooms 
and furnishings which are built on gener- 
ous lines. For the cottage these papers 
are too large in pattern. Many of the 
Chinese Chippendale schemes are suitable 
if the surroundings go back far enough to 
give point to their use. Not that it is es- 
sential to have the cottage real period, but 
merely to have the furnishings sufficiently 
related to give a sense of unity. Even in 
a camp a certain harmony is needed, though 
sometimes rustic furnishings err sadly, A 
really good camp is an exception. Some- 
one is sure to add a destroying touch some- 
where. While a cottage is not a camp, if 
it be merely for summer occupancy it 
should have a certain outdoor quality which 
is only attained by certain things. Rush- 
seated chairs with painted frames, rag-style 
rugs, chintz curtains, these and kindred 
things give the atmosphere desired. The 
small bird-patterned papers and fabrics are 
attractive and carry that cottage flavor 
which is so essential to real success. 

The “Tudor rose” is a representative 
English cretonne, very old and very new, 
charming alike for city or country. The 
background is cream color, with green and 
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Modern Designing in Semi-Japanese Style, 
Wall Paper and Cretonne 


old red. A Colonial chintz in a rather free 
rendering of an old pattern has a ground 
of white, and the colors are green, pink, 
yellow, and lavender, none of them brilliant 
or aggressive. 

The bird patterns are particularly effect- 
ive in summer rooms. One English bird 
chintz is very gay. There are bluebirds 
and green leaves and scarlet flowers—all 
worked in the flat without shading. This 
material is immensely effective in a morn- 
ing room where the woodwork is_ white 
and where the paper is similar in pattern. 
Less striking but equally decorative is the 
bird-and-cherry chintz, which has as many 
colors as Joseph’s coat. The blues, greens, 
reds, yellows, and pinks are so harmonious- 
ly blended that the combination is not un- 
pleasantly brilliant. Another bird design 
is American, and is quaint and attractive. 
The colors are old pink, olive-green, and 
faded blue. A more conventional treat- 
ment is found in a_ blue-and-white cre- 
tonne, which is well adapted to a blue-and- 
white scheme. It is too pronounced for the 
average room, but very telling with the 
right surroundings. 

In many city households it is the custom to 
cover a dozen or so of the chairs in attrac- 
tive chintzes and to distribute them through 
the house—a small rocker with a Scotch 
rose cover in one bedroom, a big wing 
chair with gorgeous hollyhocks in another, 
a lounge with green oak leaves in another, 
and a sewing-chair, with narrow flower 
stripes, in the sewing-room, The designs 
are chosen to harmonize with the walls and 
add a touch of freshness and newness to 
rooms used all the year. With this plan 
remnants may be utilized, and a variety of 
designs selected. Nothing brightens up a 
room more successfully, and nothing adds 
a crisper, fresher touch than the trans- 
formed rocker, armchair, or couch. Under 
the new cover may be faded rep or even 
plush, but it is hidden from sight and thank- 
fully forgotten. 





BEAUTIFUL 

The chintz or cretonn is qu tonne add a little variety to the summer 
another matter. Whe | the furni life, they are worth the consideration of 
to be thus covered, greater care must very housekeeper. 
taken in the selectio1 rl vall Black groundworks no longer seem start- 
must be the first consideration; the In certain rooms they are so effective 
and hangings second. In England thi hat one wonders that their recognition has 
of chintz is more non than been, with many people, so tardy. A new 
country, but it is growing favo1 bird pattern contains a quantity of apple 
and to be really smart, one untry | sreen combined with deep, dull pink. The 
should have at least one chintz or cre ackground is a velvety black quite unlike 
room. The English mornin n Ww the first black shown in American cretonnes. 


chintz walls and chint: 
lar apartment in English fiction 





There is a slight ribbing to the surface 
vhich gives texture and tone. The big liv- 





Walls hung with chintz or cretonn ing-room in a summer cottage has recently 
not meet with great approval on this been furnished with this material, A light 
The American decorator when he unde pine woodwork was painted apple green. 
takes a chintz room prefers to use wal Willow furniture was given a coat of the 
paper, and to match it to the letter in tl same glossy color and the lovely cretonne 
upholstery and hangings. It may b as used for cushions and pads. In order 
English room in the sense that the pape that there should not be too much green in 
and stuffs are of English make, but it wi he rooms several rattan pieces were painted 
be quite American in treatment. Dom« lustrous black. On the floor was placed 
tic papers and fabrics may now be pu rug in Belgian grass in several neutral 
chased, and the general effect will be t nes with well-defined lines of black. A 


same. 


harming paper in cafe au lait stripes, quite 

lossy as to surface, was used from base- 
ard to cornice, a lighter tone covering the 
ling. This pleasant color was seen in the 

retonne birds and in the field of the rug. 

\ bungalow living-room with flat oak 
im stained a Japanese gray and having 
lastered walls of rough finish, was given 
lively touch by a liberal use of black cre- 
nne in which cherry blossoms and brilliant 

ls were seen in striking combination. 

Chere were long bench settees upholstered 

it, and several slip covers were made 

f it. Another black fabric, chintz this time 
glazed surface, contained small yellow 
skets heaped with fruit. This was truly 
‘ottage material and found a fitting place 


1 a little old-timey house where all the fur- 
ishings were chosen for quaintness. An- 
ier little house which is termed the 


Snuff-Box” has a pine finish stained light 
rown. Printed linen is used here in an 
ttractive Jacobean pattern resembling nee- 








— " lework. Very clever are some of these 
Pai Ss : uggestions and suited to many _back- 


unds. Printed linen wears for years. 


Bird Chintz in Simple Direct Designing 


A room in a country residence has wal 
hung in a maple-leaf paper, furniture co\ 
ered with chintz of the same design, and 
curtains of net, with an appliqué of mapl 
leaves. This beautiful paper is English 
and with it may be purchased both chint 
and cretonne. From the same designe 
comes a brown oak-leaf pattern, with the 
corresponding cretonne and chintz. Thes 
leaf fabrics are charming with plain papers 
and can be used in rooms where a flowet 
effect would be too gay. 

The making of slip covers requires care 
The old way of piping the seams 
plain color is not now in vogue 
are hidden and careful fitting is 
When well made, the c 
eral seasons, and are really an econom' 
for they save three or four months of hard 
wear. But this is not their 
ommendation. We tire of 
as we do of our clothes. 


with 
Seam 
necessal 
vers last for se\ 





— 
Flower Baskets, Horns of Fruit and Birds in 
Glazed Chintz 


oreatest re 
our furniture 
If chintz and c1 











WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE 
FOR THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


6 ire the country is the modern 
trend in home-building. The re- 
sult has been a great improvement 

in country sanitation, since city- 


bred people who go to the country naturally 
wish to take with them all city conveniences. 
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Fig. 1.—Latest Type of Windmill and Pressure 
Tank Water Supply System 


This tendency has given impetus to de- 
velopment of fresh water supply systems 
for country places. The desire on the part 
of country-house owners to have only the 
most sanitary conditions on their places has 
given rise to the remarkable modern sewage 
disposal systems which have helped make 
the country house successful—practical ac- 
cording to the most rigid standards of mod- 
ern sanitation. 

Strange as it may seem, the fact is that 
modern water supply systems and latest 
methods of sewage disposal are really more 
efficient than city systems. Many who 
think that modern water supply and sewage 
fixtures for the country are*merely make- 
shifts, are surprised when they really in- 
vestigate the matter—surprised at the high 
mark reached from the standpoint of sani- 
tation. Consideration of water supply and 
sewage should be given at the same time. 
You cannot have healthful results unless 
both are perfect. 

In buying a country place the first req- 
uisite, of course, is pure water. The most 
charming of rolling meadows, the most 
captivating of green woods will never com- 
pensate for lack of pure water piped right 
into the house and distributed to every con- 
venient point. 

The original country gentleman — the 
farmer — has learned the value of modern 
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water supply appara- 
tus. Time was when 
the farmer and the 
farmer's wife were 
content to put up with 
primitive conditions, 
but that time is long 
since past. On every 
farm, large or small, 
one of the first im- 
provements made is 
always an adequate 
water supply, includ- 
ing such apparatus as 
is required to force 
water from the well 
to the house. The pic- 
turesque “old oaken 
bucket,” entirely a 


poetic ideal, has been 
replaced by apparatus 
more practical. 


ho 
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Once the well is driven (which, by the 
way, should be only after much thought 
has been given as to its best location) 





Fig. 3.—Water Supply Installation for a Large Country Place; Gas 
Engine Operating Dynamo for Producing Electricity 





Fig. 2.—Pressure Tank Water Supply System with Hand Pump 


Connected 


comes up the question 
of how to force water 
from the well to the 
house. The well 
should be located far 
enough from house, 
stable or garage to 
prevent undesirable 
surface drainage find- 
ing its way to it. 
When the right kind 
of disposal system is 
used this distance can 
be comparatively 
short, for with sewage 
properly taken care of 
all danger of contam- 
ination of the water 
supply is eliminated. 
In many cases wind- 
mills continue to be 
used for pumping 
water, and under fa- 
vorable conditions 
there is no better 
cheap way of getting 
a water supply. The 
first cost of a windmill 
is so low it still ap- 
peals to many as a 
good enough way to 
force water to the 
house. One great 
drawback to the wind- 
mill is its unsightli- 
ness, This can be 
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largely overcome, however, Ly installing the 
mill in an attractive tower. 

One of the latest and best methods of 
utilizing a windmill is to connect the pump 
with a pressure tank in the basement of the 
house. When the mill is working, water is 
forced into an air-tight pressure tank which 








Fig. 4.—Good Water Supply Apparatus for a C 
Rieter Operates Pump Which Fills Pressure 


rator or Other Machine Can be Operated from the Same Shaft pac 


delivers water to fixtures on the floors 
above (Fig. 1). Pressure in the tank is 
brought about in the following manner: 
The tank being air-tight, when water is 
forced in by action of the windmill, air at 
the other end of the tank is compressed. 
After considerable water has been pumped 
in the air pressure rises, so that the more 
water that is forced into the tank, the 
greater will the pressure be. From the 
tank, pipes extend to various fixtures in 
the house and water is delivered to them 
under as high pressure as may be desired. 
In the best systems all control of the 
water supply to the 
tank is more or less 
automatic, and an air 
safety valve attached 
prevents pressure in 
the tank from rising 


point. The illustra- 
tion will give point to 
my words. 

Windmills on some 
country places con- 
tinue to pump into a 
high tank from which 
water flows by grav- 
ity to the various fix- 
tures in the house. 
When a tank like this 
is used it should be 
located inside the 
house or some other 
building instead of 
outdoors (as was the 


case in old-fashioned Fig. 5.—Direct Connected Motor with Automatic Switch; an Idea 


windmill outfits) to 


HOUSE BEAUT 
eliminate all danger of freezing. There 
not much use in a water supply outfit 
is frozen up several weeks every wintet 

The ideal water supply apparatus { 
country place is a power and pressure t 
system. This eliminates the windmill 
makes possible a plant that is always r 
for business, can be automatically regula 
to deliver water under any pressure, 
with which cost of maintenance is 
moderate. 

The pressure tank of a modern 
supply system is usually located in the bs 
ment of the house, or it can be placed 

ny other buil 
pt warm enoug 
revent free 
lanks ire vertical 
rizontal, dependi 
upon the amount 
space and he 
available for the 








ell outside. A | 
pump used a litt 
while every day 

ery other day 


ountry House; Electric ; 

Tank. A Cream Sepa- COrding to the 
i 

forces water into 


tank, from which it is delivered under p1 


sure to various points in the house where 1 


quired (Fig. 2). A pressure gauge atta 
to the side of the tank shows the amount 
pressure on the system at all times. W1 
pressure gets low the tank is replenisl 
by pumping more water into it. 

A power pressure tank system is like 
hand pump system excepting that the | 
pump is replaced by a pump operated b 
gas engine or electric motor. Figurs 
shows an installation consisting of a ¢ 
engine connected to a small dynamo maki 
electric current for lighting the house 


Water Supply Installation 


ty of the plan 
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grounds. The electricity so generated is 
also used for running the motor which op- 
erates the water supply pump. This is a 
very practical outfit for a country place 
where electric lights are wanted as well as 
i power pressure tank water supply system, 
one gas engine being sufficient to take care 
of both. 

When a gas engine is connected to a 
pump the stopping of the engine can be au- 
tomatically controlled. That is, by means 
of a valve operated by pressure in the pres- 
sure tank, the engine can be automatically 
stopped when the tank pressure rises to a 
ertain point. There is no way to auto- 
matically start a gas engine, however, so 
the water supply system operated by means 
of a gas engine is not automatic. When 
water is needed in the tank, the engine must 
be started. This is by no means a great in- 
convenience when the tank is large enough 
to hold several days’ supply. 

\ pressure tank system operated by an 
electric motor is the most convenient of all. 
With a motor attached the starting and stop- 
ping of the pump is entirely automatic, high 
pressure in the tank stopping the motor and 
low pressure causing it to start again. Thus 
a constant pressure is maintained and water 
flows continuously to the fixtures with no 





Fig. 6.—Electric Switch for Water Supply 
Outfits; Starts and Stops the Motor-Pump 
Automatically 


thought or care on the part of the house 
»wner. Figure 4 shows such a system in- 
stalled in the basement of a house. An elec- 
ric motor operates the pump (which also 
has a hand attachment for emergency) and 
the electric switchboard indicates at all times 
the voltage. A pulley attached to the drive 
wheel of the pump makes it possible to 
operate a cream separator from the same 
shaft, showing the possibilities with an in- 
stallation of this sort in the country house 
or on the farm. 

Figure 5 shows a different type of elec- 
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Fig. 7—Pneumatic Pump Water Supply Out- 
fit Unlike Ordinary Pressure Tank Outfits 


trically operated water supply consisting of 
an electric motor connected directly to the 
pump, which forces water into the pressure 
tank. To control the motor a very ingeni- 
ous electric switch is attached, which stops 
the motor when the tank pressure is high 
and starts it again when the tank pressure is 
low. Figure 6 shows a nearer view of this 
switch. When pressure in the tank falls 
below the amount fer which the gauge is 
set, an electrical contact 
starts the motor. As the mo- 
tor operates the pump and 
water is forced into the tank, 
the pressure rises to a point [& 
where the electrical connec- 

















Fig. 8—A Good Type of Sewage Disposal: 
House Connected with Septic Tank Dis- 
charging Into Nitrification Bed 


tion is broken and the motor stops. Thus 
the pressure tank supplies itself with water 
as needed; automatically discontinuing the 
supply when the tank is full. Country 
builders should give weight to such subjects. 

Pressure tank systems like those de- 
scribed are not the only methods for solv- 
ing the water supply problem for country 
places. Another system which has proved 
of great efficiency uses the pressure tank 
entirely for air, no water being allowed to 
enter the tank. This type is the compressed 
air system, consisting of an air-tight tank 
into which air is 
forced by means of a 
hand or power pump. 
From the tank (air 
compressor) air un- 


Lf RON der high pressure is 
SEPTIC delivered through an 
. TANK air pipe to the well, 


where it operates on 
a pneumatic pump 
placed inside the well. 
The pneumatic pump 
( ° is an ingenious de- 
Ree eel vice consisting of two 


~~ ae on, Sep cylinders in which, by 
Delivered from the Means of an auto- 
Factory matic valve, com- 








pressed air forces water alternately out of 
the two cylinders, delivering a steady, con- 
tinuous flow to the fixtures at high pres- 
sure. Figure 7 shows a complete com- 
pressed air outfit connected up to the penu- 
matic pump in the well. 

Of equal importance with the water sup- 
ply for the country place is the system of 
sewage disposal, for of course in these days, 
when modern ideas concerning the princi- 
ples of sanitation predominate, some sort 
of disposal equipment is required. The 
old-fashioned cesspool is dangerous. Noth- 
ing short of the most advanced methods of 
sewage disposal should be permitted on any 
country place, large or small. 





COLLAR ANDCOVER ‘INLET ANDOUTLET 
CASTINGS 


Fig. 10.—Iron Castings for a Masonry Septic 
Tank 


A septic tank is the only scientific means 
of solving the sewage disposal problem. 
Septic tanks easy to build are not too costly 
and the results obtained by them are en- 
tirely satisfactory. The septic system of 
sewage disposal consists, briefly, of a con- 
crete, brick or metal chamber (not unlike 
a cesspool in appearance) to which sewage 
flows from the house. The heavier parts 
of sewage sink to the bottom of this cham- 
ber, the lighter liquid flowing off from the 
top to be further treated and reduced to a 
harmless liquid discharging into the 
ground. 
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Fig. 12.—Iron Septic Tanks Can Be Set on 
the Ground in Warm Climates 


Figure 8 shows one of the best methods 
of septic sewage disposal. Sewage from 
the house flows into an underground iron 
tank in the yard, containing two chambers. 
The heavier portion of the sewage drops to 
the bottom of the first chamber where it is 
acted upon by septic action (an automatic 
bacteriological process which converts solids 
into liquids). The lighter liquid enters a 
second chamber in which it is held for sev- 
eral hours (until the level of liquid rises 
to a certain height) when the liquid is au- 
tomatically discharged 
(by means of a syphon) 
into drain pipes leading w# 
to the nitrification ducts. 

Next, sewage escap- 







Fig. 13.—Septic Tank Sewage Disposal System 
with the Tank Covered by an Earth Bank 


ing from the tank 
flows through drains 
to the nitrification 
beds, consisting of 
iron or tile pipe 
> through which the 
‘ liquid sewage comes 
in contact with air. 
= This is the last pro- 
a cess required to con- 
vert sewage and make 
it harmless. Nitrify- 
ing beds are merely 
trenches about 8 to 24 
inches deep in which 
iron or tile pipe is laid 
with open joints. Li- 
quified sewage from 
the septic tank escapes 
through the open 
joints of pipe into the 
coarsegravelor 
crushed stone bed sur- 
rounding the open 
drains, where air from 
the surface reaches it 
and the liquid be- 





Fig. 11.—Large Septic Sewage Disposal Outfit Built of Concrete or Brick comes nitrified. 
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should be lifted and replanted every third 
or fourth year and given a coating of well- 
decaved manure each fall. While all suc- 
‘eed in full sunshine a little shade helps to 
prolong the flowering season. The incom- 








Fig. 14.—Sewage Di- 
verting Valve Used 
in Septic Systems 


The entire septic system is automatic, 
consisting of three operations: First. 
sewage from the house flows to the first 
chamber of the tank where solids are tem- 
porarily retained (afterward converted to 
liquids by septic action). Second, liquid 
flows into the second chamber where it re- 
mains for a period of several hours, when 
it is automaticlly discharged into the drains. 
Third, drains lead the liquid away to the 
nitrification beds, where the surrounding 
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Fig. 15.—Nitrification Ducts Laid on a Hillside 


atmosphere purifies it and renders it harm- 
less. The idea in holding liquid in the sec- 
ond chamber for a number of hours, and 
then discharging it into the drains, is to 
provide a period of rest between each flow 
of sewage through the nitrifying beds, al- 
lowing the previous discharge of liquid to 
be acted upon by the atmosphere and ena- 
bling the beds to recover again, ready for 
the next sewage. 

Figure g shows a double-chamber septic 
tank as it arrives from the factory ready for 
installation. For those who prefer a ma- 
sonry tank instead of an iron tank, various 
iron castings can be purchased, consisting 
of cover, ring and inlet and outlet castings 
(Fig. 10). A double-chamber tank can 
then be built of brick, stone or concrete. 

For a large house where there are sev- 
eral bathrooms it is sometimes advisable to 
install a triple-chamber outfit like that 
shown in Figure 11, the first two being 
septic chambers and the last a chamber for 
liquids held for periodical discharge. In 
a warm climate like that in the South 
(where there is no danger of freezing) the 
septic tank can be set right on the ground 
as shown in Figure 12 (a double-chamber 
iron septic tank), or the tank can be sim- 
ply covered with a small mound of earth 
(Fig. 13). In some cases an iron septic 
tank like that illustrated in Figure 12 is 





Fig. 16.—Nitrification Ducts in Level Ground 






J parabilis section or star narcissus naturalize 
much better than the trumpet section and 
generally increase rapidly under cultivation. 

Lilies are quite at home in the wild or 
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placed in the cellar of the hous: ent 
pipe from it extending to the outsid 
Drains from the septic tank t 
fication beds usually consist of seve nes 
of pipe connected with the main drait m 
the tank by a valve (Fig. 14). This valve 
can be turned to admit sewage to any sec 
tion of the nitrification bed. Thus 
tion of the beds are in operation while the 
balance are at rest, allowing the la t 
“recover.” Nitrification ducts laid ot ill- 
side are parti rly 


efficient ( Fig 

| > + 
each section Ip¢ 
| cas 
snouid be 
level and not on a 
slope, so that s« O"¢ 
will flow 
slowly ()n 
sloping ground 


Bh 16) the pipe re 
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— dropped in 
tions, each 
containing se1 a | Crocus Vernus, a Spring-Flowering Crocus 
lengths of pipe 
A septic system is easy to build, but woodland garden and along streams, as 
installation should be carefully plann moisture and partial shade, conditions so 
an expert. There are now several essential to their culture, are easily ob- 


facturers of septic apparatus eminently tained. The ground should always be 
qualified to design septic system | trenched deeply and some well rotted ma- 
most manuf nure worked in: leafmold and peat can be 
ers maintai1 added with advantage when obtainable, but 
gineering d provided the soil is fairly rich this is not 
ment, making no _ necessary. 
charge for this set === 
vice to their It was down by the dark tarn of Aiden, 
7 Tha ost \t Aiden far under the hill, 
rons. The si d - , 

aap : That this thing occurred to a.maiden 
location ot Who went by the name of Jill, 
drains and n By the mystic prenomen of Jill. 
cation beds 





| a She was sent up the hill by her mother 
tirely matte \ vith : eg as 
SF ong with a youngster named Jack. 
- experts to He may have been cousin or brother— 
KITCHEN so it is rarel (One guess is as good as another)— 


visable fe The dead years these details now smother, 


= And that’s a misfortune, alack! 
— owner Of a cout! 


place to attem] They were sent up the hill to fetch water. 


Jack stumbled and dented his crown; 











solve the pt 


1} BASEMENT sat : 4 \nd Jill, with a terrible clatter, 
! LAUNDPY without consul Accompanied the young fellow down, 
experts in thi Came shuddering, thundering down— 








Inside the h Came blithering, slithering down. 


& TOSEWER, = =plumbing conn: 


Fig. 17.—Inside the With a septi 
House, a Plumbing posal system 1 That these things occurred to a maiden 
Stack for Septic ¢jsely like that Who went by the brief name of Jill, 
Sewage Disposal Is_ eS 1. By the boiled-down and terse designation, 
Like Any City @Y city 1 The mystic prenomen of Jill. 

Stack (Fig. 17.) —W. S. Adkins, in Puck. 








was there by the dark tarn of Aiden, 
Of Aiden far under the hill, 
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3 VERYONE knows that homes must be heated to be comfortable, but few people 
know just how their own homes should be heated—not alone for comfort but for 

3 sanitation and economy. 

‘ 

¥ 


We have published an interesting and comprehensive book on all forms of Home Heating— 





A MODERN HOUSEWARMING | 


which we will send free to anyone about to build or remodel their present home. 


A MODERN HOUSEWARMING explains in a simple way every heating problem and 
gives the reasons for every system now in use. It throws light on the Home Builder’s heating 
problem—no matter where he lives—and enables him to decide intelligently the best and most 
economical method for making his home warm, comfortable and sanitary during frigid weather. 
Written by an expert and beautifully illustrated with photographs of actual interiors like those 
pictured. 














United States Radiators and Boilers 
mark the highest achievement in mod- 
ern and sanitary heating, the result of 
over 20 years’ expert experience in suc- 
cessful designing and installation. The 
United States Government specifies 
them for its public buildings, and 
architects install them in their own 

- homes. Let us enlighten you as to 
what your heating system should be. 
Learn from authorities to judge your 
own needs. 











To The Complete Line of Radiators 
and Boilers the United States Radia- 
tor Corporation has added two Vacuum 
Cleaning Systems of proven excellence 
for both portable, light and heavy 
installation—the Capitol - Invincible, 
manufactured by The Electric Renova- 
tor Mfg. Co., and the Capitol-Conners- 
ville (positive rotary type), manufac- 
tured by The United Vacuum Appli- 
ance Co. Write for our booklet, 


“How to Buy a Vacuum Cleaner.” 








UNITED STATES IPADIATOR (GRPORATION 
55 East Grand River Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 








A MODERN HOUSEWARMING tells in ad- 
dition the scientific application of United 
States Radiators and Boilers to the peculiar 
needs of the home builder. How, rightly in- 
stalled and used, they heat the home to a 
healthful, even warmth, with low fuel cost,— 
no matter what the weather. 





BRANCHES AND SHOW ROOMS 
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PLYMOUTH AND BRISTOL WARES 


HE making of hard paste porcelain in Eu- 
rope, whether at Meissen and Vienna or 
at Plymouth and Bristol, has _ several 

features common to all experiments»in this field. 
One great point of dissimilarity is the fact that 
on English soil the producing of hard paste was 
of brief duration. Only three English potters 
achieved the coveted distinction of making “hard” 
china. Newhall should be named, yet hardly 
ranked with Bristol and Plymouth. 

A curious fate has in one way robbed Plymouth 
of many of its laurels by conferring upon Lowes- 
toft a “hard paste fame.” It is now believed 
that the actual china made at Lowestoft was 
soft paste, although several authorities still. hold 
to the opinion that hard paste porcelain was car- 
ried there to be decorated. But the part that 
Plymouth had in the making of hard, hard china, 
often of Oriental appearance, has not always been 
understood. The making of this beautiful ware 
covered only fourteen years. William Cookworthy, 
Quaker, philosopher and chemist, sold his patents 
to Richard Champion, of Bristol, whither his 
pottery had been moved. 

We know Bristol in this country through the 
charming things in earthenware that fill old cup- 
boards—teapots with strawberry decorations and 
dear old bowls ornamented in queer flowers in 
blue and orange. Occasionally the Chantilly sprig 
is seen on teapots and bowls, usually with a solid 
line of color which many collectors consider the 
real mark of Bristol. Inasmuch as a great deal 
of this ware is unmarked, it is as good a stamp 
as any. But in Leeds this color line is also found. 
Some people pin great faith to swan knobs on 
teapots and sugar-bowls. But in Leeds this de- 
vice is also prominent. As a matter of fact sev- 
eral potteries used-swan knobs and colored bands, 
while Chantilly sprigs powdered the surface of 
Leeds, Bristol, Pinxton, and at one time the out- 
put of all the potteries where that remarkable 
china painter, William Billingsley happened to 
work. Foremost for his roses, he used in his 
early work the charming little “French” sprigs, 
which also appeared in a modified form on 
Lowestoft and- Plymouth, but never in the 
Billingsley manner. 

A scattered “all-over” method of decoration was 
not used at Lowestoft or at Plymouth. One finds 
the sprig in the bottom of teacups and in the 
center of saucers, neat, decorous and unassuming. 
The little Tudor rose is also found in great num- 
bers, particularly on so-called Lowestoft. Thomas 
Rose, a refugee, was long credited with this little 
Lowestoft flower, but it blooms on all china of 
the eighteenth century. 

Bristol porcelain is not very common over here, 
less so than Chelsea, Derby or Worcester. Pri- 
vate collections are now under consideration, not 
shops, where it is possible to find 
almost all good things with time, pa- 
tience and money. England has many 
private collections of hard paste Bris- 
tol china and very varied they are 
with tea services and all manner of 
ornamental things in the way of vases 
and figurines. 

The Plymouth factory made many 
vases and the beauty and grace of its 
biscuit figures, the four seasons and 
kindred subjects, made it famous dur- 
ing its brief day. To-day these old 
figures bring high prices. They were 
made in a limited quantity only, and 
are difficult now to find. Wedgwood, 
generous to many fellow potters. 
looked with suspicion upon all of Cook- 














worthy’s undertakings and was never over ki {he town of Bristol had had many kilns when 
to Champion. The | experiment this talented potter set up his own works. Delft 
America alarmed him. He feared the properti and coarse earthen ware had been made there at 
of American clay 1ence of “Amer in early date, and the town in company with 
can goods” in Eng! if any potter | Liverpool, Lambeth, Wrotham and the Stafford- 
little to fear from my it was Josi shire district had a well-earned pottery reputa- 
Wedgwood. Both Cookw V id Chamy tion. Champion’s most successful period followed 
suffered from lack fy The latter w his purchase of the Cookworthy patent and the 


re-establishing of his own factory. This was in 
ear 1773. The Plymouth properties passed 
f Cookworthy’s hands and Plymouth as 
Plymouth was made no more. But as with the 
1elsea and Derby merger, new life was given to 
he larger factory. Champion’s greatest claim to 
ur consideration is the fact that under many 
liscouragements he persevered in his desire to 
make the paste which would equal in appearance 
)riental porcelain. In this he did not succeed, 
but the beauty of Bristol, not earthen ware, 
vill come as a surprise to those who are un- 
familiar with the finer side of Bristol’s output. 
Statuettes, vases and ornamental pieces of all 
kinds, together with tea and coffee services, form 
1 portion of the articles. The making of presen- 
tation services was a feature, also memorial busts. 
Plymouth porcelain does not assume so many 
guises, yet in its brief career many beautiful 
lings were made. Cookworthy’s discovery of a 
Cornish clay which had the properties necessary 
for “true china” was in a lesser way as important 
as Frederick B6ttger’s discovery leading to the 
making of Meissen, Berlin and Vienna; with one 
great differenee, however, hard paste porcelain be- 
ame an established product of Continental fac- 
tories, while it flourished only for a short period 
n English soil. But though of brief duration the 
Plymouth factory achieved one important thing. 
developed very Oriental looking ware, not 
lone in outline and decoration but in the quality 
f the paste and decoration. The fact that many 
t services made at Plymouth were identical in 
ttern with those long-called Lowestoft, leads 
the supposition that much that is_ really 
ymouth has in the past been called Lowestoft. 
re are light house teapots bearing one of the 
mouth marks, the alchemist’s sign for tin, a 
mbination of the figures, 2 and 4, which are 
so like those dear old “Lowestoft” articles brought 
traight from Pekin that one wonders that the 
Lowestoft puzzle is as simple as it is; and those 
obliged to abandon his American enterprise ll vases, flaring at top and bottom, one of Cook- 
tirely. What might have happened if the Georgi rthy’s specialties, how like they are to those 
pottery had prospered makes interesting specula hich we long have named “Lowestoft,” though 
tion. Wedgwood’s fame in all probability woul yw marked by careful museums curators “Sino- 
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Many Pieces of China Long Called Lowes- 
toft Are in Part Attributed to the Plym- 
outh Works, Founded by Cookworthy 





not have been dimmed but new and unexpect Lowestoft.” 
things might have happened. Trenton and other Why, may we ask, was Gookworthy so success- 
strongholds of American clay workers might hav« ful in imitating Oriental ware, why has he had so 


credit for it, and why has nearly every hard 
e thing, Chinese or English, been attributed 
to Lowestoft? It is idle to speculate 
over the Lowestoft theory. Indeed, 
there are many excellent reasons for 
believing that china was taken to 
Lowestoft from other places to be 
decorated, but these theories lead 
away from Plymouth and Bristol. 
Cookworthy’s finding real china clay 
in Cornwall proved of lasting benefit 
to potters. In the potters’ hall of 
fame he truly merits his own niche. 
In 1880 the distinctions between 





been forced to have shared honors with Ricl little 
ard Champion and his American undertaking past 


Josiah Spodle’s experiments which 
led to the combining of bone ash with 
china stone made possible a different 
composition. At Swansea and Nant- 


Bristol Teaset in Famous Strawberry Pattern garw soft paste was still made. 


xX 


hard and soft paste disappeared. - 
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THE consum- 
mate charm 

dining room and 
boudoir is as- 
sured by this 
sparklingly 
beautiful ware— 


Silver 
Deposit 
Cut Glass 


Chasteand intricate 
designs in 999-1000 
pure silver are in- 
separably traced on flawless glass by our special 
yrocwee. We abso artely pracentes that” i. 
ROLYTIC™ SILVE POSIT will not 
become detached nor will its background be- 
come yellow. Every article made in cut glass 
is here duplicated. Write for our illustrated 
catalogue and name of the nearest agent jeweler. 
When buying. look for this trade oe on the 
bottom of each — 
THE ELECTROLYTIC 
ART METAL COMPANY 
416 Beatty St., Trenton, N. ps 








HIDE THE GARBAGE 
ASHES AND WASTE 


Keep them unseen and unsmelt 
underground or below fisor. 


/ * litter, no chance for flies, cats or dogs—no 
a . fire or infection with 


GARBAGE AND REFUSE 
RECEIVERS 





Also Underground Earth Closet with Portable Steel 
House—protects water supply of farm or camp— 
Other practical articles of the Stephenson Line. 

9 Years on the Market. : 7 

It pays to Look Us Up. 
Sold direct. Send for tooklets 


Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. @ | 
23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 














IS YOUR HOUSE FOR SALE? 
The House Beautiful Real Estate Depart- 
ment has been the means of selling and 
renting the homes of many readers of the 
magazine. We will write your copy. Address 

Manager Real Estate Department 
1 Madison Avenue New York City 


























Hill’s Clothes Dryer ; 


SIMPLE in construction. Nothing to get 
out of order. Made in two light parts—Recl 
and Post. Reel folds up like an umbrella; 
locksautomatically to post—cannot blow off. 
STRONG Made of the best materials. 
Malleable castings all galvanized. Cannot % 
rust out. Post, either wood paintedorsteel : 
tube galvanized. Best cotton thread line. * 
EFFECTIVE Carries from 100 to 150 
feet of line and takes up less than fourteen 
feet of your lawn whenin use. Accommo- 
dates a whole wash. Every inch of line can 

be reached by standing in one place. 

Sold by leading dealers everywhere. If they 
cannot supply you we will. Send for illus- 
trated folder Ider No’ 3 and your dealer's name. 


HILL DRYER ceureet, 308 ‘Park Ave.,Worcester,Mass. 





The Tree System—The Bell System 


NOBLE tree thrives because the 

leaves, twigs, branches, trunk and 
roots are all working together, each 
doing its part so that all may live. 


Neither the roots nor the branches 
can live without the other, and if the 
trunk is girdled so that the sap cannot 
flow, the whole tree dies. 


The existence of the tree depends not 
only on the activity of all the parts, but 
upon their being always connected to- 
gether in the “tree system.” 


This is true also of that wonderful 
combination of wires, switchboards, 
telephones, employes and subscribers 
which helps make up what is called the 
Bell Telephone System. 


It is more than the vast machinery of 
communication, covering the country 
from ocean to ocean. Every part is 
alive, and each gives additional useful- 
ness to every other part. 


The value of telephone service de- 
pends not only on the number of tele- 
phones, but upon their being always 
connected together, as in the Bell System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 














IMPORTANT NOTICE TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 


Tue House BEAvuTIFUL should be notified promptly of a change in a sub- 


scriber’s address. 


To avoid all possible complications, the last address to 
which a subscriber’s copy has been mailed, as 
SHOULD BE GIVEN IN FULL, and the notice 


well as the new address, 


should reach THE 


House BEAvuTIFUL Office, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, two weeks be- 
fore the date of the first issue to be affected. 
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Peyton SHort Lonce, Lee County, Ky. 
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Baking Day In The Biggest Pottery 


Every day is “Baking Day” in the Homer Laughlin pottery. 
We have 110 kilns. The process of packing kilns and removing 
finished china is continuous. 

Baking is an important process in china making. A dish 
baked too hard will crack. If baked too soft it will chip. If the 
glaze is not properly baked it will craze; that is, innumerable tiny 
cracks will appear, making the dish unsightly and unsanitary. 

Forty years’ experience has taught us how to make beau 
tiful, durable china—china ‘“‘as good as it looks.”’ See thai 
the Homer Laughlin trade-mark is on every piece. 

Send for “The China Book”, a beautiful _<garms 
SS 
ee The Homer Laughlin e 


- China Company, | 
Newell, West Virginia 4 
a 
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HOMER JAUGHLIN  ~ 


For Mountain Camp or Seashore Cottage 


Dexter Brothers’ 
English Shingle Stains ‘ 


Bring out the natural beaut 
and prolong its life. Best Eng g 1 pigment 
used—colors cannot fad I ft t 
harmonizes with natu 
paint—and paint c« tw 
Write today for 22 stained atu $ booklet 
DEXTER BROTHERS Co., 112 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
Branches: 1133 Broadway, New York; 218 Race St 9 — 
Also makers 

-) AGENTS: F. H. Mc Don nald Grand Rapids; H. M 
(<i) Hooker Co., Chicago; F T, Crowe & Co., Seattle 
a) Spokane and Tacoma, Was! id Portland, Ore 
Sherman Kimball, San Fr isco; Hoffschlager & 
Co., Honolulu, and DEALERS 

























C. W. Short, Jr., Architect. 
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brochure on china making. f 7. 















g, Clear as 
very small 


ARE 


teed, when 
glassware. 
It.” 


You © idea what iful things— spafhli 
cry f attractive shapes—can be had fof}a 
outla ity and durability considered, 


ISEY’S@ GLASS 


is not eNowest priced tableware made, but is gear 
used ui ska conditions, to last twice as long as ordiha 
Write us f book “Table Glass and How to [js 


A. H. Heisey & Co. 


Department | 54 NEWARK, OHIO 
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Planning the Small House 


66 [ is not given to many of us to design 
cathedrals, public buildings, skyscrapers or 
hotels,” said a local architect the other day 

o a representative of The Architect and Engineer, 
and perhaps it is just as well that it is not. The 
great range of the most of us in the profession is 
he construction of the private home, the small 

use perhaps. That does not mean that original- 
ity, ambition and even genius may not be exer- 

‘ised, however, on the work. It certainly does 

n that in the aggregate it is left to us home 
ilders to mar or make the beauty not only of an 
lividual dwelling, but, in the aggregate, of an 

entire town or city. Is is the multitude of homes 
that, after all, make up our American urban life. 
Jo architect need feel discouraged because his 





nts are the home makers of his city and not 
he bank or postoffice builders. It is the home 
naker, after all, that counts, and the small house 
planner of to-day may still become the cathedra. 
designer of to-morrow. 

It is to these small house builders that most 
of-us go for our first aids in architecture. Most 
of us begin with the home when we begin to 
build at all, and it is on the subject of planning 
the small house that so notable an architectural 
authority as the London Building News addresses 
itself when it says: 

“tl he two first considerations which confront an 
architect when a client desire, him to prepare 
plan for a house, are the peculiarities of the site 
and the circumstances of the family which is to 
be provided for. A town house necessarily differs 
from a country house, for a town house is gener- 
ally one of a row, or, at best, but semi-detached, 
ind the area of land is limited and the aspects 
beyond possibility of altering. All that can be 
lone is to arrange the required number of rooms 
as conveniently and as economically as possible 
on the space which is at disposal, while reason- 
bly providing for external and internal archi- 
ectural effects. In the case of a suburban or 

untry house, the architect can often do a great 
deal more than this. More likely than not he can 
to a gfeat extent select the exact position on the 
site which the house shall occupy. 


+ 


The upautnines of Good Outlooks 


“Anyhow, it is always worth while to spend 
time personally on the ground, and to try to 
recognize its possibilities, which are not always 
obvious at first sight, particularly upon a dull day, 
vhen a little carelessness may lead to neglect to 
ascertain the points of the compass, with the 
result that the larder may eventually be built to 
face due south, and the drawing-room, with a 
veranda before its window, to front to the north. 
It may be said that nobody with common sense 

uld make such mistakes as these; but, unfor- 
tunately, they are made, and frequently! 

“The prospects of views from the different 
rooms are also important, and so is the proper 
shelter of the house from inclement or prevalent 
winds, by either placing it on the southern side of 

slight hill, or arranging for trees to be planted 
on the north and east. Such a slope is further 
advantageous in providing good views at least 
over the garden, if not over the surrounding 
country. These are not always easy to pick out, 
particularly when considering the upper floor, for 
the architect does forget sometimes that he him- 
self is standing on the ground when he makes his 
inspection, and thinks his view will be limited by 
the surrounding hedges, when the fact is quite 
different so far as the bedrooms are concerned. 

“All of us who have delved into the realms of 
irchitectural history know that this segregation 
has been a matter of evolution; that a few hun- 
dred years ago, even in the castles of the wealthy, 
all lived together, and how gradually the idea of 
separation has permeated all classes, until it is ac- 
cepted now as a matter of course, even in the 
case of a small flat where a single servant is em- 
ployed. 

“In the the larger middle-class houses, the idea 

| is carried farther than in the smaller ones, there 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


To the Subscribers of 


T HE HOUSE BEAUTIFU L 


& AMERICAN SUBURBS 


Many of our subscribers have friends who are interested in The 
House Beautiful who do not subscribe to our magazine. Frequently 
our subscribers write and tell us that they have loaned their copy to 
a friend and ask us to replace it. 


If YOU, the subscriber who is reading this announcement, will 
go out now, before you forget it, and have a talk with a friend, especi- 
ally one who occasionally borrows your magazine, and secure his sub- 
scription to The House Beautiful for one year, we will advance your 
subscription one year to pay you for your trouble. 


We have provided Coupon No. 1 below, on which you are to 
write the name and address of your friend, and Coupon No. 2 for 
your own name and address. Please send both these coupons to us or 
hand them with $3.00 to any news dealer, who will forward them to us. 


There is just one proviso—your friend must not be a present sub- 
scriber. To have your own subscription advanced, you must send one 
new paid subscription. This offer expires July Ist. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 


The House Beautiful and American Suburbs 


315 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 








FILL OUT BOTH COUPONS 


(These Coupons not accepted after July Ist) 


N Three dollars is enclosed to pay for one N For this service, please advance my own 
O. year’s subscription for O. ecrint: 


subscription one year. 
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Uf It Can’t be Heard i 
ig The inestimable advantages of this silent flushing closet will 
be appreciated by every refined person. When properly 
installed it cannot be heard outside of the bath room. 4 
re & ° 

; Noiseless Cl 
7 Siwelclosiss:: Closet 


P 

2 4 

has every possible sanitary feature—deep water seal and perfect fhush—with as 
the further exclusive advantage of noiselessness. = 


The Siwelclo Closet is made of Trenton 
Potteries Vitreous China, the most 
sanitary material for such fixtures. It 
is impervious all the way through, and 
its white, highly glazed surface will 
last forever. 


Trenton Potteries Vitreous China and 
Ideal Solid Porcelain are unequaled 
for all household plumbing fixtures. 
Ask your architect. He knows about 
them. Your plumber will install them 
for you. 


Write for Booklet No. 8.11 


on Siwelclo Siphon Jet Closet and our book 
on *‘Solid Porcelain Sinks and Washtubs.’’ 
They will show you what beauty of design 
and durability of material you can obtain in 
all Trenton Potteries Products. 


The Trenton Potteries Co. 
Trenton, N.J., U.S. A. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Sanitary 
Pottery in the U.S, A. 
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The Home of Wholesome Food | 


A Snow-White Solid Porcelain Compartment 


It does away with cracks, joints, 

‘ crevices, corners and othernatural [J 
hiding places fordirt,odors,decay- 
ing food and dangerous microbes 
found in other refrigerators—the 
one really sanitary food compartment. 































A Tiatins Ealvizere tor 


Send for Our Free Book on Home Refrigeration 
It tells you how to keep yourfood sweet and wholesome—how to cut down 


ice bills—what to seek and what to avoid in buying any refrigerator, Itis 
packed with money-saving hints, and every housewife and home owner 
should have one. It tells all about the “MONROE”—describes its wonder 
lining and the many other grand features that have given this refriger 
its position as the 
world’s best. 











A Germless Food 
Compartment 


The ‘“‘“MONROE?” is sold direct to 
you—at factory prices—on 30 days’ trial. We 
pay the freight and guarantee “‘full satisfaction 
or money back.” Liberal Credit Terms if not con- 
venient to pay cash. 

The “MONROE” is the ONE REFRIGERATOR with each food 
compartment made of a solid piece of unbreakable snow-white por- 
celain ware with every corner rounded as shown in above cut. The 

ae. R acee ted in the best homes and leading hos- 

pitals. The ONE TOR that can be sterilized and made 

rmlessly clean san by simp simply wiping out with a damp cloth. The ONE 

REFRIG hat will pay for itself many times over in a 

ing on ice bills, I food waste and repairs. The ONE REFRIG ERATOR 

with no single int neglected in its construction, and suitable to 
grace the most elaborate surroundings. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
(15) Station 31, Lockland, Ohio 





Sold direct 
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being frequently, in point of fact, three houses 
under one roof, each with distinct ‘day and sleep- 
ing-rooms, one of these houses being devoted to 
the adults of the family, another to the children, 
and the third to the servants, who, in some cases, 
are further divided again, particularly in town 
houses, where the men will sleep in the basement 
and the women in the attics. In the ordinary 
small middle-class house it is usual to separate 
the kitchens, which form the day-rooms of the 
servants, from the living-rooms of the family, 
only just sufficiently to prevent the*smell of the 
cooking from permeating the rest of the house, 
while permitting the servants to reach the various 
sitting-rooms, and also the front door, without 
traversing any great distance. If there is only 
one staircase, it is generally impossible to carry 
this idea of separation to the bedrooms; but if 
back stairs be provided, it certainly adds to the 
comfort of the house to make such an arrange- 
ment, when the nurseries, if there be such, are 
located in the servants’ wing. Where the house 
is large enough, it is always a gain to provide a 
separate bathroom for servants’ use. 


THE REAL ART OF PLANNING 


Besides these general considerations, every 
separate room requires careful planning, keeping 
its purpose in view, and the requirements of the 
people who will occupy it, and providing space for 
all necessary furniture. It is, unfortunately, some- 
what the habit at the present ‘time to unduly cramp 
the kitchen and the coal store, while providing a 
pretty looking hall, which serves no useful pur- 
pose. Ifa hall is really likely to be used, it must 
be large enough, and sufficiently protected against 
draught from the front door and staircase to 
allow of afternoon tea being served there, and of 
ladies working and reading there in good light. 
e this cannot be done it is better to sacrifice the 
hall and add the space to the dining-room, which 
English habit converts into the ordinary living- 
_— of the family, taking care, again, however, 

that there is good light for a worker or reader 
near the fireplace, and that this is not so placed 
as to bake the backbone of somebody sitting at 
the dining-table. 

“Then, in the drawing-room, it needs some little 
thought to really arrange the fire and the win- 
dows and the doors, and to provide good light 
on the piano, out of draught, and where the heat 
will be equable; and the planning may even de- 
pend, to some extent, on the possession by the 
client of a grand or a cottage piano! So we 
might go on, taking room by room, and showing 

what ought to be provided, and what it is neces- 
sary to avoid; but as each problem is different 
from all others, so must every architect find his 
own solution to the particular difficulties with 
which he is confronted. It is in this that the art of 
planning lies, provided, as we said at the outset, 
that good architectural treatment is secured both 
externally and internally.” 


UP-TO-DATE FARMING. 


The auto on the farm arose 
3efore the dawn, at four, 

It milked the cows and washed the clothes, 
And finished every chore. 


Then forth it went into the field 
Just at the break of day, 

It reaped and thrashed the golden yield 
And hauled it all away. 


It plowed the field that afternoon, 
And when the job was through 

It hummed a pleasant little tune 
And churned the butter, too. 


For while the farmer, peaceful eyed, 
Read by the tungsten’s glow, 
The patient auto stood outside 
And ran the dynamo. 
—Peoria Transcript. 


Penam—Colonel Bloodyman’s old war traits still 
cling to him. Nicks—How so? Penam—TI dined 
with him last night, and he gave the waiter no 
quarter. —Harlem Life. 
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Good Lighting 


is beautiful in itself and 
brings out the beauty of its 
surroundings. 

It does not attract undue 
attention by over brilliancy, 
but is handsome and restful. 

We make every kind of glass used 
in illumination—some mostly for effi- 
ciency, some for decorative effect, but 
most with a combination of these 
desirable elements. 

Our most efficient shades are A/da, 
which, in some forms, is also very 
beautiful. It gives soft, restful light, 
and gets the most illumination from 
the current. 

lridile is a new decorative glass 
of exquisite tints. Catalogue shows 
several forms in colors. 


Our new catalogue is the handsomest and 
most valuable book of its kind ever issued. 


Sent on your request (mentioning your dealer’s 
i name). Write for it to-day. 
Macbeth - Evans Glass 
Company Pittsburgh 


Reg. U.S. _ . Uptown, 19 West 30th St 
Pat. Ot. New York : Downtown, 1 Hudson St 


Boston : 30 Oliver St Chicago: 172 West Lake St 
Philadelphia: 42 S Eighth St Toronto : 70 King St, W 

















HESS<@> FURNACE 


+ We will deliver a complete heating 
Pvt equipment at your station at factory 
prices and wait for our pay while you 
test it during 60 days of winter weather, 
The entire outfit must satisfy you 
or you pay nothing. Isn’t this worth 
looking into? Could we offer such 
liberal terms if we didn’t know that 
the Hess Furmace excels in service, 

simplicity, efficiency, economy? 
.We are makers—not dealers—and 
will save you all middlemen’s profits. 
No room for more details here. Write 
today for free 48-page booklet which 

Mo. 45 —“Leader” Hess tells all about it. 

Steel Furnace our name and address on a post 


Hardware 


No feature of building is more important than harmomizing the 
finishing and decorating withthe architecture of the various rooms. 


No feature of the finishing is more important than the refine- 
ment and beauty of the hardware employed. 


Good architects are invariably acquainted with Sargent Hard- 
ware and the Sargent care of little details, beauty of finish, 
authenticity of period design and reliability of construction. 


In Sargent Hardware every detail, every piece even of 
the’least important display is given scrupulous attention. 

It is correct. It is in harmonious keeping with its 

more prominent companion pieces.” It is 

practical in service. 


White for the illustrated book of 
Sargent Designs. Also for the Sar- 
gent Colon‘al Book illustrating pat- 
terns of thisperiod. Both sent free 
on request. Then confer with your 
architect to insure an harmonious 
selection. 





SARGENT & COMPANY, 140 Leonard Street, New York 














nie hin +» card is sufficient. 
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and North of OhioRive H@e@, 923 Tacoma Bidg., Chicago 
Pipes & Registers Extra mm» 








You May Help 


us to increase the circulation of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL and 
at the same time save yourself THREE DOLLARS by accept- 
ing the Special Offer we are making on page 23 of this issue. 


G. C. CROWLEY, Circulation Manager, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN 


CONDUCTED BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED 
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PLANTING FOR SUCCESSION 


HE success of the kitchen garden depends 

largely upon having a supply of young ten- 

der vegetables continually coming on. To 
accomplish -this it is necessary either to plant a 
series of early, medium and late varieties or else 
to plant a succession of one or two varieties. As 
a rule, the latter is the easier way.. June is the 
chief month for such planting, following the seed- 
ing of May with at least two plantings—one in 
early June and one in late June. 

This succession planting is especially important 
in the case of bush beans. For family purposes 
frequent sowing of small quantities of seed is 
much more desirable than one or two plantings of 
a large quantity. 

Cucumbers also should be planted in succession. 
Seed for the main crop of pickles may be sown 
almost any time this month, except in the most 
northern states. In these the earlier the better. 

Sweet corn is better for succession plantings. 
The Golden Bantam may be sown at least twice 
this month. 

The Cos varieties of lettuce stand hot weather 
better than the ordinary solid-head sorts. Eclipse 
and Dwarf White Heart are good varieties. 

Peas, beets and turnips should also be sown for 
succession. For the later sowings it is generally 
desirable to select quick-maturing early varieties. 

= 


——— 


There are many other things to do in the June 
garden. Weeds will grow apace unless the hoe 1s 
kept busy and bugs will work havoc unless con- 
stant warfare is waged upon them. Onions, beets, 
carrots and parsnips must be well thinned if they 
are to do their best. 

About the time the first mess of green peas is 
gathered it is desirable to cease cutting the aspar- 
agus bed. The shoots must grow up into leafy 
stalks if they are to store up nutriment for next 
season’s crop. Be sure the bed is free from 
weeds so that these will not go to seed. 

When the tomato plants are set out tie a paste- 
board collar around each to discourage the cut- 
worms. Have the collar penetrate the soil a little 
and project up two inches above the soil surface. 

Give cucumbers, melons and squashes a good 
dressing of tobacco powder if the striped beetles 
are troublesome. Cover the squash stems in part 
with soil to induce new roots to come out. Pick 
off the black squash bugs. 


SPRAY THE APPLE TREES 


AKING the country over, the one great 
apple pest is the Codling moth or apple 
worm. Notwithstanding all that has been 
printed and said about this insect there are still 
hundreds of thousands of farmers who are being 
robbed by it every year who have no real knowl- 
edge of its life-history or of the proper methods 
of preventing the loss. And notwithstanding all 
that has been printed and spoken about spraying 
apple orchards, this practice is still the exception 
rather than the rule with the great majority of 
farmers. 

To understand the reason for spraying a 
knowledge of the life-history of the insect 
is very desirable. About the time the apples 
blossom the small, wavy-striped dark-colored 
moths appear about the trees. These moths 
lay small whitish eggs upon the leaves and 
young apples, especially on the leaves. In about 
ten days or two weeks these eggs hatch into small 
worms. Those on the leaves commonly nibble 
the green surface of the leaf for a short time be- 
fore crawling to the young apples. When they 
reach these they generally crawl to the upper or 
blossom end, often called the calyx end, and gnaw 
their way through the skin of the cuplike depres- 
sion at this end. On the inside of the apple they 
continue to feed upon the pulp for about three 


weeks. In so doing, of course, they injure 
fruit as they gnaw their way through to the cor 
and commonly they cause the fruit to fall to th 
ground. The full-grown worm is whitish or pinl 
ish white and is a little over half an inch long. 

The full-grown worm leaves the apple an 
finds some shelter in rough bark or beneath 
board where it spins a cocoon. Then it chang« 
to a pupa within the cocoon and a little later 
changes again to a moth like the one that laid th 
egg in spring. 

In preventing the injuries of this pest by spray 
ing, particles of poison are spread over the 
face of the leaves and inside the blossom 
So when the little worms nibble at these place 





they get some of the poison and are killed. 1 
be most effective the spray should be applied s 
after the blossom petals fall and before th: 


of the calyx cup have closed. Arsenate of lea 
is now generally recognized as the best insecticid 
for this purpose. 


SUMMER MULCHES 
ANY people who go away for the summer 
are at a loss as to what to do with th 


gardens to prevent their growing up 
weeds. In most cases the best treatment is 
mulch between the rows with lawn rakings 
strawy waste. This serves to keep the weed 
down and to conserve the moisture in the soi 
It should be put on to a depth of three or four 
inches, at least. 
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KALE AND KOHLRABI 


F all the forms derived from the wild cal 
bage, the Kale or Borecole is most lik 
the original plant. It forms no head, be 

ing grown for its clusters of leaves, which a1 
more or less thickened, especially in midrib and 
stalk. In the modern varieties of various colors 
the leaves are much cut, curled and crumpled 
along the margins. There are many types 
Kale: some dwarf, others tall; some plain, other 
variegated; some green, others purple. This is, 
perhaps, the hardiest plant of the cabbage group 
It endures exposure through Southern winters, 
and even at the North it survives with slight pro 
tection. Large quantities are grown in Virginia, 
harvested in early winter and shipped to North 
ern markets. 

Three important varieties of Kale are com 
monly grown: Long-standing, German green 
curled, Scotch dwarf curled 

In the Kohlrabi, the edible part is the curiously 
swollen stem just above the ground. Sometimes 
it is called the turnip-rooted cabbage, but this is 
not a correct name because the swollen part is not 
the root at all. Commercially, this.is one of the 
least important of the cabbage group. The cul 
ture is much the same as for cabbage, it being 
especially important to harvest the crop before 
the swollen stems become tough and woody. The 
leading varieties are early Erfurt and early 
Vienna. 

It is well known that buds may be found in the 
axils of the leaves of cabbage. In the Brussels 
sprouts we have a form in which these buds are 
developed into tiny cabbage heads which are very 
good to eat. Seed is planted and seedlings are 
transplanted much as with the cabbage. The cen 
tral stem grows tall and sends out coarse leaves 
along its sides. In summer the buds develop on 
the stem just above these leaves. The leaves 
should then be removed in order that the strength 
of the plant may be sent into the buds. These 
increase rapidly in size, looking like miniature 
cabbages strung upon the stem 

Seed for the main crop of Brussels sprouts may 
be sown in loamy soil, in early June. It should 
be covered nearly an inch deep. The young plants 
should be transplanted the first of August. 
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NATURALIZING LADIES’ SLIPPERS 
HERE is always a special pleasure in get- 
ting the rarer wild flowers to grow in shel- 
tered corners of the garden to come up 


year after year. It seems as if a bit of wild 


nature had been brought to our doors. No native 
plants are more charming for this purpose than 
the Ladies’ Slippers—the most fascinating of our 
vild orchids. Fortunately, these can be made to 
thrive in rich, moist soil in shady parts of the 
garden if care is taken to get them started. 
Che pink Ladies’ Slipper is the most abundant 
species in the Eastern states. It is found under 
great variety of natural conditions, thriving 
th in dry pine woods and swampy bogs. A 
ure white variety of the species is sometimes 
und and it would be well worth while to see if 
could be propagated if the plants were 
naturalized. 
Chere are two kinds of yellow Ladies’ Slippers: 
the large and the small. They are found in 
vampy localities and are worth going far to see. 
he splendid showy Ladies’ Slipper is also found 
n swamps and is the largest of our native species. 
lhe most promising way to get any of these 
‘chids started in the garden is to find and mark 
he exact position of the plants in summer. Then 
prepare in autumn a rich bed of leaf mold and 
in early spring transfer the roots before the 
rowns have started growth. Bury them an inch 
»r two deep and keep well watered throughout 
season. A place next the fence along the 
egetable garden, or next the house on the north 
r east, is often an excellent spot for such wild 
flowers. 


BACK YARD GARDENING 


N an admirable bulletin on the home vegetable 
garden, Prof. John W. Lloyd gives this good 
advice as to the treatment of a city yard: 

marked contrast to the facilities for garden- 
available to the farmer or even the man who 
; in village or suburb, are the conditions at- 

endant upon gardening operations in the resi- 
ence portions of a modern city. Usually space 
very limited, and the soil is often ill-adapted 
) gardening, on account of being “filling” com- 
sed principally of clay, but often combined with 
brick-bats and other refuse. However, the limi- 
tions of space are at least partially offset by 
n abundance of water from the city supply, and 

e nature of the soil can be radically changed by 

per treatment, so that extremely intensive 

methods of gardening may be practiced and the 
mall area made to yield an abundant harvest. 
[he personal interest in a garden of this kind 
s likely to be fully as intense as the method of 
rardening. Often enclosed by a high board fence, 
he garden is purely a personal matter, unob- 
served by the passing public, a place where the 
ardener can give expression to his own ideals 
in gardening, irrespective of printed rules or pro- 
essional practice. All laws regulating distance 

planting and direction of growth may be dis- 

— and plants that normally craw! made 

climb. 

_The richer the soil, the more it will produce. 
lence, the first effort in the intensive gardening 
inder consideration will be directed toward im- 
oving the condition of the soil, both in texture 
nd in supply of plant food. Since the area is 
mall it is usually spaded by hand. At the first 
pading, the brick-bats, tin-cans and other trash 
re removed from the soil. If the ground is a 
tiff clay, it may be considerablv lightened and 
nade workable by the addition of sand and 
nanure. The sand may be spread on the surface 

a depth of about one inch, and the ground 

gain spaded, care being taken to mix the sand 
with the clay soil as fully as possible during the 
process. Next, a supply of manure should be se- 
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THE LAST WORD 


@ In simplicity, refine- 
ment, construction, finish 
and moderate cost. 

@ The furniture in har- 
mony with the best ex- 
pression of American 
Home Life, possessing 
those particular essentials 
which preserve it from 
generation to generation. 

















than COLDWELL is the only lawn mower with a 

Double Edge Bottom Knife. When one side of the 
knife is worn down or damaged, reverse the knife and you 
have a brand new cutting edge. Adds years to the life 
of the mower. To sharpen, insert a nail in the hole in 


@ Send for collection of | the rim and turn to the left. Knives will grind sharp 
over 200 illustrations Ml Siig and true in a jiffy. Over 600 of the Coldwell Mowers 


. tage color chart on New York City Parks have been in constant use over 
or selecting your own 


G nich ! ten years, There’s a proof of durability! If you don’t 
y = know who sells the Coldwell in your vicinity, write us. 








Coldwell Lawn Mower Company, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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nm Subseration System| | AGENTS WANTED 


Solves the We want reliable agents to represent us everywhere. Here is an 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL opportunity to make good money, by taking subscriptions for a 


Problem for Country Homes magazine that will sell on sight. Write today. 


Hotels, Camps, etc. THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 


— sia oe poatrrsageeed — G. C. CROWLEY, Circulation Manager 
37-39 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK 315 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Rustic Hickory Furniture for Parks a and Law ns 


It’s strictly in keeping with nature, and adds to the beauty of 
the surroundings. Nothing quite so inviting as plenty of large. 
roomy chairs or wide, comfortable settees made of Rustic Hickory. 

The framework of Selected Hickory Saplings—bent into grace- 
ful curves and angles—seats and backs of hand-woven flexible 
inner strips—all in the natural wood. Over one hundred styles of 


RUSTIC HICKORY FURNITURE CO., 


Chairs, Rockers, 
Lawa Seats, Perg 
Baskets, Lawn Vas 


gs, Concies 





afford it. If your dealer c cal 


108 STATE STREET, LA PORTE. INDIANA 











our lawns: Dandelions, 
lantain and Crab Grass. 


them all out. 


Box No. 8, Dixon, III 


THE CLIPPER 


There are three things that destroy 
Buck 
In 
one season the clipper will drive 


CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO., 


P ; Grows a Fine 
SS a | LAWN 
It is specially rete i ro 
-_ tested grass seed, and pulverized manure—t a! 
bination to grow quick, hardy, lasting turf. For seeding 


7 lawns or putting new life into the old one nothing ex 
KALAKA. Packed in 6 lb. boxes, express prepaid, at 81 00 per 
box, east, or $1.25 west of Omaha. Write for prices on special 
mixtures for special locationsand purposes. Order today an | 
have the best seed that money can buy. Get our free lawn book, 
THE KALAKA COMPANY, £0 Union Stock Yds. Chicago 
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GARDEN FURNITURE 


ARTISTIC, COMFORTABLE AND DURABLE 
Send for Catalog of Many Designs 
NORTH SHORE FERNERIES COMPANY 
BEVERLY, MASS. 
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of Gates, Fences and I 


different. Our catal 
— Write forit. ** 
| lower than ever.’’ 
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To sell or lease 
You car 
THE REAL ‘EST ATE ‘DIRECTORY 





THE HOU SE BE AU TIFU L 
Information rega g : 
you through HOM! SERVI 
cial low advert 
dress 
HENRY H. BURDICK, Manager Real Estate Dept 


BUREA| 








1 Madison Avenue 


New York ¢ 
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IRON & WIRE FENCES 


= High Grade Iron Picket and 
, Woven Wire Fence r made for 
all purposes. We also get up 
{Wee exclusiy — 


for anyone wanting so mething 
free 
Dolees are 


Enterprise Foundry & Feace Co., 
1125 E. 24th St., indianapolis, ind, 


HAVE PROPERTY 




















For Your Protection 





For Art and Economy’s Sake 








you should exercise great care in selecti 
willow furniture, for the market is floode 
with cheap imitations of the only genuit 
Willowcraft Furniture. They don’t h 


the style, the richness, nor artistic treatm 


of Willowcraft. They are expensive in t 
end. When buying, look for the wo 
“Willowcraft,” burned into the wood und 
each piece. None other genuine. Ft 
style book shows over 160 latest desig: 


Write for it today. 


THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 


Box B, No. Cambridge, Mass. 














cured and spaded in. The manure should bg 
used at the rate of about one-half ton to each 
square rod of ground. The finer the manure, 
the better; for time manure can be worked intg 
the soil more easily than coarse manure, and 
becomes quickly available to the plants. |j 
coarse manure must be used, it may be neces. 
sary to apply it in the trenches as the spading 
proceeds, instead of spreading it over the sur. 
face of the ground and then spading it under 
as can be done with fine, “short” manure. 


A WILLOW PEST 


The White Willow is one of the most satis. 
factory trees for many sorts of planting and ag 
a rule it is little injured by insect or fungous 
pests. In northern New Hampshire, however, 
we have had an outbreak of the Willow bean. 

gall which greatly disfigured the foliage of many 
young trees about the buildings on my summer 
farm. Instead of the two or three galls to a 
leaf which are so commonly seen the whole blade 
was often such a mass of galls that it was very 
unsightly. 

The life-history of the insect that makes these 
galls does not seem to afford much hope of re- 
ducing its numbers by artificial means. The 
insect that lays the eggs is a sawfly, related to 
the fly that develops from the common currant 
worm. Most sawfly larvae feed externally upon 
the leaves of plants but the little false-cater- 
pillars that hatch in these willow leaves feed 
on the inner tissues causing the thickening of 
the leaf to form the bean-like gall. 

In its youngest stage the larvae has no open- 
ing through the gall to the outer world, but it 
soon gnaws a round hole through the thickened 
tissue on one side. This provides an outlet for 
the castings or excrement, enabling the occupant 
to keep its little room clean and healthful. 

The gall-maker can often be found by cutting 
open a gall. It is a little greenish or bluish green 
false-caterpillar, about one-fourth of an inch 
long with a brown head. It is an active little 
creature, much more so than most of the cater- 
pillars found in gall-like growths. When full 
grown it leaves the gall for the ground, spinning 
a thin cocoon of the parchment-like texture 
characteristic of the sawflies. In this it changes 
to a pupa, to change later to a fly. 

Doubtless the careful scraping up and burn- 
ing of the debris beneath the affected trees would 
destroy many of the pests and so reduce the in- 
jury. It is doubtful, however, whether it would 
a appreciably to do this with a few trees near 
he house when millions of flies are developing 
in the willows in fields and highways. It seems 
to be one of those cases where we must hope 
for relief from the assistance of parasites. 


I writes Zitella Cooke in the Boston Tran- 
script. The Japanese have a time-honored proverb 
which they never tire of quoting, “To raise flowers 
is a common thing, but God alone can give them 
fragrance,” and we know how our Saxon an- 
cestors almost adored the common, so-called old- 
fashioned flowers which are so redolent of sweet- 
ness as to fill an entire garden with perfume. 
King Alfred loved the thyme—spelled in his day 
thime and time. This humble plant of delicious 
odor is wont to embellish spots of earth which 
other plants disdain, and there it spreads its 
sweet and charming green leaves, and although 
fashion turns away from it, the bird and the bee 
love it, as they did in the days when King Alfred 
plucked a boutonniere from its branches. Spen- 
ser spoke of the honey-laden, bee-alluring thyme, 
and we know how Shakespeare sang: “I know a 
bank whereon the wild thyme blows.” It keeps 
good company, too, often shooting up where 
the rue and the rosemary and the balm of Gilead 
show their plain looking, but sweet faces! The 
soul of the flower is its scent or breath, and when 
we need comfort and refreshment, we go to the 
sweet-smelling herbs for it rather than to the 
flower beds brilliant and dazzling with color. 
Why can we not have more of the old-fashioned 
flowers? Queen Elizabeth loved to wear the 


FRAGRANT HERBS 


HE ancients and the Orientals, as much as 
they loved color, loved sweetness more, 
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Twenty-six 
inches 
in hetwgint 


Glazed Garden Pottery 
of 
Character and Refinement 


Catalog on Request 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Company 
1170 Broadway, New York 











TRIM YOUR HEDGE 


FOUR TIMES FASTER 
with 


The Unique 
Hedge Trimmer 


No skill necessary to 
operate. Blades cut 
both opening and clos- 
ing. 

Unique Combined 
Hedge Trimmer 
and Cutter. 

Cuts and Trims. For heavy work. Has extra cutting tooth which 
cuts individual twigs up to 5% inch in diameter, besides blades for 
mowing the hedge. Either tool sent express prepaid on receipt of $5.00 
to any address in U.S. Money refunded upon return to us if dis- 

satisfied after one week's trial. Refer to any bank in Philadelphia. 





Send for free booklet, “SUCCESS WITH HEDGES.” 
FOUNTAIN CUFLERY CO., 2421 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. Y. Office, 1 W. 34th St., opp. Waldorf-Astoria. 
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SOLE U Io? 


Sheep’s Head Brand 


PULVERIZED 






Sheep Manure 


Nature’s Own Plant Food. Ideal for all crops ; 
especially adapted for lawns, golf courses and 
estates. wers of nursery stock, sm 

hedges and gardeners generally will find Sheep . 
Head Brand the best fertilizer. Contains large 
percentage of Humus and all fertilizing substances 
necessary to promote Plant life. Tests place it 
far ahead of chemical or other fertilizers. eadily 
applied to the soil. Let us quote you prices. 

Send for our book, “Fertile Facts” 





































NATURAL GUANO COMPANY 
Dept. 30 , 301 Montgomery Avenue, Aurora, IL 
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THE DAVEY TREE EXPERTS WORK 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


for trees what trained surgeons do for human beings. They 
render the greatest service possible, because they are trained 
in the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, founded by John 
They carry credentials proving them qualified. 
Demand to see thesecredentials before you let any man touch 
your trees. All graduates are employed by the Davey Tree 
Expert Company. 
Your trees may be unsound and yet appear sound. They 
may have weak crotches. 
them over. Loss of property and life may result. 
If you want to save your trees write to-day for our 
free book. Be sure to mention how many trees you 

have and their kind. 
make an expert examination of your trees with- 

out obligation on your part. Address 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., 
220 Root Street, Kent, Ohio 


New York, N. Y., Chicago, IIL, Toronto, Ont, 


will not die of old 
age but of neglect or 
of mistreatment from in- 
experienced men who wield 
an axe and saw with heartless 
indifference. The tree here 
shown was a big tree when George 
Washington was president. It was dying 
of neglect when Davey Tree Experts gave 
it a new lease of life. 
trees with either a sentimental or money value 
have been saved by Davey Tree Experts. The 
cost in many cases was no more than the cost 
of removing dead trees. 


Davey Tree Experts 


630 Conf. Life Building, Toronty 
























Thousands of other 
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WE NEVER LET GOOD MEN GO. 
The first high wind will blow 






If agreeatle to you we will 








Branch Offices: 






Canadian Address: 


Representatives 

Available 
Every- 

where 
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A course for Home-makers 
and Gardeners taught by Prof. 
Craig and Prof. Batchelor, of 
Cornell University. 

A knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the 
pleasantest homes. 

Over one hundred Home Study 
Courses nier pretgsore in Har- 
vard, Brown, ornell and leading 
colleges. 

250 page catalogue free. Write to-day 


‘Landscape Gardening 





Pror. Craic 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. H. B., Springfield, Mass. 


CAPITOL GROUNDS, WASH.D.C. 



































Brand Pulverized Sheep Manure 

is wonderfully effective—economical and con- 

venient—superior to bone or chemicals for home 
fertilizing. It makes 


A Beautiful 
LAWN and GARDEN 















because it is nature's best fertilizer in 
concentrated form—is unequalled for 
lawns — flowers — vegetables — trees — 
fruite—meadow and grain land. ONE 


00 per large barrel freight BARRr) cQuAl 
ams paid east of Omaha—cash §) ~ 
with order. Ask for quantity WiAsf lee) Peele 
prices and interesting booklet. 
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The Pulverized Co. 
24 Union Stock Yards - - 
Wizard Brand ts sold by first-class seedamen, 


MANURE 
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vender and the rosemary, and perhaps modern 
belles would wear them, if these flowers could 
as easily obtained as the expensive American 
eauties, but whatever they may be, or wherever 
y grow, we cannot afford to live without flowers 
without gardens. In the year 1728, a writer 
laims: “Is there anything more shocking than 
stiff regular garden!” Yes, we answer, to be 
ithout any garden is infinitely more shocking. 
minate gardens from our life is almost to 
nate the seasons. As the Chinese proverb 
Ere man is aware that the spring is here, 
flowers have found it out,” and we could 
lispense with sun-dials and thermometers 
with our flower gardens. How much has 
blic Garden of Boston done for the poor, 
ye, for the rich! What a solace, what an 
ition are the green trees of the Common. 
rden and Common preach a gospel day 
lay which is man’s daily need. 








be once ANT LOT GARDENING 


THERE has been much accomplished by vari- 

I us garden enthusiasts in making gardens 

in the vacant lots of such cities as New 

rk, Cleveland, Worcester and others, but that 

ndon should offer opportunities for such ac- 

seems surprising. A recent news item, 

says that within an omnibus ride of 

nk exist, it is reckoned, quite 10,000 acres 

land. Much of this lies vacant, even 

“eating its head off” and of no service 
r beast. 

vacant lots, even when to all appear- 

ices masses of rubbish and brick-bats, are capa- 

wing most things that a garden is ex- 

grow. Now, following the example of 

elphia—the pioneer city in making waste 

aces blossom like the rose—a society has been 

2 ao rmed—the vacant Land Cultivation Society— 

a h the object of obtaining the loan of unused 


Is saac H i Cc ck Ss Q@ Sc on nd from public authorities and private owners, 
nd rst-class gardener has been retained to 
WES LAN : 8 <— e 
TBURY, LONG IS D isit the gardeners and give advice. The County 
has made a beginning by granting a loan 
at Fulham, and twenty men are now at 
n the patch. 


} ~—_epicine he society hopes to make the movement gen- 
§ piltaeg of ral all over the country. If these melancholy 
} " ry — CABINET ———~ en | — sine : ; 
Now Is ‘the Time To See i sal 


igles, these pernicious eyesores, where a 
a TheOnly Modern,Sanitar; tangle of weeds indicate the capabilities of the 
o 
How Richly You Can 
e 
Furnish By 
* 
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a : uld be taken in hanc is winter, > early 
STEEL Medicine Cabine ; e taken in hand this winter, the early 
= pring would see rich gardens dotted all about 

bearing in London alone $500,000 worth 

: —it may be $1,000,000 or $1, 500,000—of produce 














































Nickel pl ; trimmings where nothing grew before, and serving as happy 
Ae aecaedte recreation grounds—for there is no recreation 
CostsLessThan Wood like garde arse te no one, not even a truant 
Du a. hild, refreshed himself before. 
Should Be InE veryB eth Roon 2S 

s. Te ORCHARDING IN THE EAST 
, if 7 ERE is a growing conviction that when 
The Kecesseu steel HESS, 923-L. Tacoma Bldg., Chicag fruit-growers in the Eastern States adopt 
Medicine Cabinet )/a/ gi the methods in vogue in the far Western 
= States, their orchards will be very profitable. 
- he Mirror and Farmer cites an_ instance 
> . c . vhere this seems to be proved. It says the 11- 
The House Beautiful Home Dervic ear-old orchard of C. y Tyson in western New 
New Booklet 227, upon request Bureau will assist subsc ribers in ork returned him over $250 per acre last year 
° h lecti f Live Stock, Poultry nd there were 40 acres. Mr. Tyson says there 
Prairie Grass Furniture Co. t le selection 0 sive te OC ee ’ ; another orchard near by which is only a year 
Birds and Dogs. [his service 1s free der than his for which the crops sold for $400 
Sole Manufacturers gw per acre, and this on land worth not over $75 
i= Jal I : sland 4 aes — per acre. Mr. Tyson thinks with good reason 
ad I 7 New York HENRY H. Bl RDICK, Mgr. that, everything considered, he is doing about 
1 Madison Ave., New York City s well as he could if he were located in the 
: famous apple sections of the Pacific coast. He 





: says he would recommend that orchards should 
fa ar ag planted in large lots, so that the farmers will 





| business of attending to them, and the 
neces are better if a good many orchards are 


What Tue House BeauTIFUL means to one architect 


i 7 : near together, thus attracting the best 
° rades of buyers take the crop 
who advertises consistently: crades of buyers to take the crop. 
T See UE. eer ee He places a good deal of emphasis on thin- 
Fna Hovss aha tL, Mew York City. ; ning the fruit, which, he says, will strengthen the 
Gentlemen: : py a “a j value of apples 50 per cent, as his own experience 
I am in receipt of your favor of the twenty-seventh, and take pleas . ee eaeeal “in aie dt detties? andh aes eee th 
ure ir Sanne you that igs, oe regres a aay ame Lest mernan cleaner. In thinning he takes pains to remove 
ours very truly CLYDE S veube i pples which hang too closely together, as he 








inds that insects frequently work at the place 


an Am eo 
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Colonial Country Club, Harrisburg, Pa. Stained wiih 
Cabot’s Waterproof Cement Stains. T. H. Hamiil- | 
ton, Architect, Harrisburg. 


Artistic Coloring—Perfect Waterproofing 


_All cement exteriors can be harmoniously and beautifully 
tinted and at the same time made permanently water- 


eens Cabot’s 
Waterproof Cement Stains 


They don't coat the surface over, but sink into the 





Send for catalogue and color card. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists | 

10 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. | 











Our Factory Price 


Your Dealer asks $14 
$675 for this chair. Solid 


Oak 






== quarter - sawe’ 
Master Built chair with 
Marokene leather cush- 
ion. Height, 3714 in. 
Width, 31 in.. Depth, 21 
in. Shipped in-sections— 
easily assembled in a few 
minutes. 


Free Furniture Book 


illustrates and describes 
100 designs. Be sure to 
write for it today. 
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Get all the good out 
of your verandah 


Make your verandah the place where 
you'll want to spend most of your time 
this summer—cool, shady and private. 
You can make it a delightful outdoor 
living room at little cost by equipping | 
it with 





They keep out the hot sun, but let in the cool 
breezes—give you perfect privacy even when your 
porch is close to the street. They come in sizes 
to fit any porch. For sale by upholstery stores 
and departments. If your dealer cannot supply 
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Green Painted | | \ ; 
Komi Porch Curtains | : ; 
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pores. The waterproofing compound fills all the voids and 

the cement is colored naturally, without spoiling its tex- a % 
ture with a “‘painty” effect, as a coating does. Our colors we J 
grow softer and more be ee with age, and never crack - 
or peel off like a coating; and they are cheaper, e.sier to had x 
apply and go farther. 
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The Finest of Juicy Sweet 
XN Corn can be Grown in Our 




























LONG in dreary February when your 
A thoughts were turning toward summer 
joys, haven't you often wished you 
could right then and there set your teeth ina 
juicy ear of corn such as comes from your gar- 
den? Haven't you longed for some thin- 
skinned, meaty tomatoes, picked ripe from the 
vines and not the usual tasteless, disappointing 
out-of-season kinds? 

Haven't there been times when you felt that 
pretty much everything tasted all alike, and 
you wanted something, you didn’t know 
just what? It’s plain ‘o be seen then, that 
you need a greenhouse—one of our Glass En- 
closed Gardens, where you can have the choic- 
est of appetizing vegetables the entire year 
about. Yes, and strawberries. 


And of course flowers—everybody wants flowers. 
How would a house like this one above suit you? 
Sold at least a dozen like it last year. 
Send for our catalog and early make your selection. 
Then we can get the building promptly under way so 
your indoors garden will start where the outside one ends, 
which is decidedly the way you want it. You will be in- 
terested to know we have been building greenhouses for 
over half a century. 
Longer than anyone else in the business—in fact. 


Lord and Burnham Co. 


Sales Offices: Factories: 
NEW YORK, St. James Bldg. BOSTON, Tremont Bidg. IRVINGTON, N. Y. 
PHILADFLPHIA, Franklin Bank Bldg» CHICAGO, Rookery Bldg. DES PLAINES, ILL. 














you, write us for samples. 





R. H. COMEY Co., Guméen, N: ry 
Chicago, 2440 to 2448 Washburn Ave. 

















ITS RECORD HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
310 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y: 


Pay 17 cents a day— 


The largest typewriter concern in the world offers you 
the best typewriter in existence for 17 cents a day. 
This certainly places a premium: on pennies! . It 
recognizes honesty as a commercial asset. 


The 
OLIVER 


The Standard 
Typewriter Visible Writer 
CATALOGUE FREE 
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That’s because of the U-Bar itself. The use of it 
as the framework of the house makes possible treat- 
ments and effects flatly impossible to secure with 
other constructions. A circular Palm House, for in- 
stance, is exclusively a U-Bar feature. How much 
more attractive it is, in connection with the curved 
eave houses that join it, than would be one with the usual square 
or cut corner lines! 





Curves—graceful, sweeping curves, are one of the distinctive fea- 
tures of U-Bar greenhouses. 


And even as the U-Bar adds to the beauty of the building, so 
it does to the productiveness of the house. But that’s another 
story which is best told either by our catalog or a representative. 


Send for either, or both. 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
PIERSON U-BAR CO 


ONE MADISON AVE. NEW YORK. 
CANADIAN OFFICE, 10 PHILLIPS PLACE. MONTREAL 








fom Or ceveril ivertixe Equals The U-Bar 





Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 
START WITH THE LARGEST STOCK that can be secured! It takes over 


twenty years to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


WE DO THE LONG WAITING-—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that 
give an immediate effect. Spring Price List Now Ready. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES °2 pittsortrna’rs 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 
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f contact. He believes in applying plenty of 
fertilizer, pruning the trees and keeping the cen- 
ter open, so that there will be plenty of room 
f a well-colored, well-ventilated crop. The 
trees are sprayed for scales and codling moth 
nd the orchard cultivated or heavily mulched 
where other ground is too steep for cultivation. 
Before picking the apples all the dropped fruit 
s removed from the ground. The crop is al- 
lowed to remain until it has attained nearly full 
color and until it can be picked without pulling 
ff the stems or breaking the fruit buds. A good 
‘olor, he claims, will add about double to the 
value of the apples. 














HIS is the month in which the natural thin- 

ning of fruit occurs. The so-called “June- 
drop,’ of young cherries, peaches, plums 

nd apples is simply nature’s way of getting rid 
f superfluous fruits. But, even after this, there 
ire generally many more fruits left than can ma- 
ture to best advantage, and it is well worth while 
to supplement the natural by some artificial thin- 


ning. This is particularly true of plums, peaches 
apples, where the trees are overloaded. 
— 


Two onion diseases are often troublesome. 
[he mildew appears as a grayish, velvety mold 
upon the leaves, many of which wilt at the top. 
Damp weather is favorable to the disease as it 
furnishes the right conditions for growth of the 
ons of spores produced. Onion smut is dif- 
ferent. It shows on leaves and bulbs as blackish 
streaks made up of millions of spores. This fun- 
gus is able to live over winter in the soil, so that 
if onions are planted in the same place again the 

isease is likely to be more destructive. Conse- 
quently rotation of the crop is very desirable. 

Soon after the grape vines blossom it is de- 
sirable to pinch off the ends of the new branches 
so that the sap will be forced into the bunches of 
young fruit rather than wasted in making long 

ms. About five leaves should be left on each 


ane beyond the fruit cluster. 
ae 


P—_—— 
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\ fruit grower near Boston, who makes a 
specialty of fine strawberries, secures admirable 
sults with the Hill system and the Marshall 
riety. A recent visitor reports that plants set 
teen inches apart each way three years before 
e borne liberally. “This method of strawberry 
ulture is becoming more popular each year, be- 
cause it secures a large crop of the finest berries. 
lhe success of the plan depends upon the removal 
f every runner, the destruction of every weed 
and the maintenance of, the highest fertility.” 
— 


If a new strawberry bed has not been started it 
an still be done in early June, especially if one 
has an old bed from which to take the plants. 
On a small scale it is a simple matter to take these 

when the soil is moist with so little disturb- 
ice of the roots that there is practically no 
heck to growth. 
— 

Early in June the oyster-shell scales generally 
hatch and spread over the trees. The young are 
ery easy to kill at this time by spraying with a 
lilute kerosene emulsion. 

‘How in thunder can you afford a motor, 
Binks?” demanded Harkaway. “Oh, I mortgaged 
my house and bought it,” said Binks. “I am build- 
ing a garage now.” “Well, I never—a garage, 
h?” said Harkaway. “How the deuce are you 

ing to pay for that?” “Why, that’s simple 
enough,” said Binks. “I’ve mortgaged my car.” 

But my dear fellow—these mortgages will fall 
lue some day, won’t they?” asked Harkaway. 
Sure!” said Binks, “but that'll be all right. Then 
I can mortgage the -garage.”—Harper's Weekly. 
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Order Dutch Bulbs, NOW 


—direct from Holland 


Direct from the house that grew them, that has established 
4 world-wide reputation as the largest growers of high quality 
Dutch Bulbs. 


Direct from these highest-grade Holland Nurseries to your 
own home in original packages — eliminating the chances of 
dissatisfaction from mixed and misnamed varieties. 


Better bulbs at the same—or lower—prices. Solid bulbs full of 
vitality, instead of the large but flabby sort grown in the lower 
lying districts of Holland. 


If you want to know the difference between bulbs—if you want 
to know the latest proven varieties for all purposes—if you want 
highest satisfaction at moderate cost, write to-day for our Dutch 
Bulb catalog. 


Put us to the test—compare results from W. & K. bulbs with 
the best you can buy elsewhere at the same prices—we'll get all 
your orders after vou see the vast difference in results. 


Gt. van Waveren & Kruijff 
American Branch House, 141 North 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOUIS BERGER, Manager 





Home Nurseries, Sassenheim, Holland. Other Branches in Russia, 
Argentine Republic, Germany, England, Sweden. 





Our Pride of 
Haarlem Tulip has 

beautiful carminy rose 
blooms this size 



















QUILTED MATTRESS PADS 


Life depends largely on what we make of it, and over 
one-third of life is spent in bed. 
Then why not be assured of absolute comfort? 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pads 


Add new life to your mattress, Entirely rejuvenate your 
whole system. You arise in the morning feeling fresh and 
alert for the business of the day. 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pads 


Made of bleached muslin with finest quality sanitary 
white wadding between. 

Both sides quilted by a method which leaves them light 
and fluffy when laundered. 

For the BABY’S CRIB they are indispensable. 


stay in position. 


Always 
Keep the bed comfortable and are 


Absolutely Sanitary 


Sold by all dry goods dealers. Look for 
our trade-mark. 

The highest tribute to our quality is the 
number of cheap imitations now on the 
market. Examine the stitching and see 


that sizes correspond with size on ticket. 





“None genuine without 
Trade Mark.” 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING COMPANY 


18 LAIGHT STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


























Landscape 
Gardening 









= your grounds in keeping with the beauty of your 
home? Are your trees, shrubs and flowers so harmoni- 
ously arranged that, though weary from the day's cares, 
you find it hard to resist their call to ‘‘go forth under the 
open sky and list to nature’s teachings*’? If not, you should 
secure the services of 


Our Landscape Department 


Here we maintain a staff of landscape experts under the leadership of a competent 
designer. Water color sketches and planting plans for modest homes or large country 
estates carefully prepared and estimates furnished. Our trees, shrubs, plants and 
flowers are unequalled for beauty and vigorous growing qualities. Write us if you 
wish to consult one of our experts. Catalogue and full particulars on request. 


Hoopes, Bro. Thomas Co., West Chester, Pa. 


Philadelphia Ofice—Stephen Girard Building. 

















HERE are such things as “natural 
drivers’—that is, persons who 
drive a motor car properly more 
through instinct that through 

training. These drivers take to driving 
much as a duck to water or a born musician 
to a piano, and seem to have an unconscious 
control of their car at all times, no matter 
how pinched or dangerous a situation they 
may encounter. On the other hand, many 
drivers are nervous and constantly on the 
alert for things to happen whether driving a 
powerful car or a light one. George Rob- 
ertson was a great driver before he met with 
the accident that retired him, yet he. was 
of nervous, dashing temperament—always 
using his head and handling his car with 


es — ae, i 


Pe a : 


An Example That Should Never Be Followed—Trying to Balance the 
The Driver Later Lost His Life While 
Driving Recklessly and His Companion Was Injured 


Car on a Short Turn. 


great cleverness but not taking his work 
coolly like De Palma, Hughes or Bragg. 
Many private owners of .cars who drive 
themselves are much like these stars as re- 
gards temperament. When placed in a 
tight place or upon receiving a close call the 
“natural driver” usually proves his su- 
periority, just as in battle the natural born 
general and fighter demonstrates his su- 
periority at the crucial moment. Nervous 
members of the family should not be .per- 
mitted to drive cars. 

Almost any day, drivers can be noticed on 
the road who persist in staying too near the 
curb or ditch at the roadside. As a result a 
slight skid may make the rear wheels slow 
into soft roadside mud and cause embar- 
rassment by miring the car. I have seen 
this happen when by merely sticking higher 
on the crown of the road such accident could 
have been avoided. 

That warning signals should be sounded 
at crossings when the view ahead is ob- 


structed, of course, goes without saying;- 





By FRED J. WAGNER 












likewise adequate lamps at night 
be carried—lighted ones Ther 
fascination in night driving, and 
properly can be made as safe 
touring. Regarding lamps and 
some countries have ordinances 
acetylene headlights within city lim 
is as it should be, for the strong 
headlamps partially blind a dri 
proaching in her car. Numet 


dents have been causec 

Some drivers | 
hills carelessly. Some 
in coasting the inclines 


tin 


Ol 


I 


+1 


tl 


tl 


clutch is a bad one, 


ages that mechanism, 
the motor has stalled 
slipping in the clutch 
too jerkily has a ten 
dency to loosen that 


member or else twist 
and disalign the driv 
ing-shaft. 

Driving on wet 
pavements with no 
anti-skidding d 
on the tires 


caused dozens of 


nasty accidents. The 
favorite form ot acc 
dent caused by slip- 
pery pavements is not 
so much the upsetting 


of the car as the crack 
ing oft of the wheel 
when it swings into a 
ctirb. The wr last 


fall skidded on wet 
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asphalt while driving without chains, an 
when a left rear wheel hit the curb ever 
spoke was snapped off at the hub and 
the hub-end of the axle rested on the 
curb when the car finally stopped. In 
this accident, like many others, it was 
most fortunate that the wheel did break 
for had the spokes proven stronger, an 
upset would have been inevitable. It re 
quires skill and training to “fight” a car 
when it starts to slew around. When De 
Palma recently taught a friend of mine to 
drive, he made him go out on a wet night 
on upper Broadway, and gave the novice 
lessons in controlling the car under skid 
ding conditions. When a car begins to buck 
on wet pavements, the amateur usually 
becomes too frightened to use the steering. 
wheel, and simply grips it tightly, waiting 
for the car to come to a stop. A twist of 
the wheel in the direction the car’s rear end 
is swinging, with a little additional power 
applied, usually will check the skid. Throw. 
ing out the clutch and applying the brake 
only makes the car skid all the more. 
Chains, according to nearly every motor- 
ist, are superior to any other form of non- 
skidding devices. I have seen substitutes 
for chains skid, and skid badly, too, when 
traction was vitally important to keep the 
car out of a ditch. There is no such thing 
as a “non-skidding” tire. Ask any legitr 
mate manufacturer and he will admit that, 
no matter what sort of a tread the casing 
may have, it will slip to some extent when 
the road’s surface is covered with slippery 
mud or slime. What can be claimed, how- 
ever, for certain treads is that they skid a 


deal less than ordinary smooth treads. 


However, I have been on tours when expert 
drivers of cars equipped with so-called non- 
skidding tires required even two sets of 
chains on each rear wheel in order to obtain 
sufficient traction. 





. 


All Four Wheels of a Speeding Car off the Ground After Striking 4 


Bump. This Has Caused Many Broken Steering Knuckles and Axles 
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nd 
a N the great tour- 


ke ing districts on 
or. the Continent, as 
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te well as upon the Little 


: leading thorough- “~; Children 

m fares nearer home, on ? 7 ie 6S Saved From Peril 
_ the Pierce- Arrow 
\e motor-car univer- 
a sally predominates. 
L It is undeniably the 
. perfect touring car ad aoe a Eo Unquestionably, prudence on the part of the driver of 
of for the gentleman 7 Ne ere arereP ses Goce Revit and indifference by 
motorist. | 
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4 by the use of 


/ Weed Chains 


A Frightful Catastrophe Narrowly Averted! 
a: fis An Everyday Peril! 
ua Has it Ever Confronted You? 


TIM, 





the other driver resulted in a smashed wheel—a serious wrench and 
much expense. 


The greatest dangers that confront the motorist are the unforseen and unexpected. 
If everything were to go along as planned and anticipated, motoring would be a constant pleasure. When the 
roads are muddy, icy or treacherous; when the pavements are slippery, greasy and uncertain; when the little ones 
“dodge out” in front of you without warning; when the driver of the other car carelessly and recklessly comes 
around a corner at breakneck speed, or does some equally foolish daredevil thing (just as they are doing all the 
time) then you must be prepared. 


Foolish dependence on rubber alone may make you liable for criminal negligence. 
Avoid danger, avoid accidents by fully equipping your car with 


Weed 42t-skid Chains 


Cannot Injure Tires Because “They Creep” 


Arrange Now 
for early delivery. 


| Foss-Hughes |) 








Company 


An absolute necessity on both rear Insurance Companies for their own protection, 
PHILADELPHIA wheels, and if you want to know what real strongly advise the use of Weed Chains on every car 
Market at 21st steering steadiness means put them on the they insure. 
; : front wheels, too. Teke precaution now. When you know the folly, 
BALTIMORE PROVIDENCE Easily put on, attached in a moment without the danger, the peril there is .n driving your car over 


4 . slippery roads and pavements—why not fully equip 
the use cf a jack or other tool—occupy very little your ear today with Weed Chains for your own pro- 


space when not in use. tection and for the safety of other road users? 


810 N. Charles St. 18 Snow St. 
WILMINGTON 
Gilpin Avenue and Jackson St. 
NEWPORT 


Casino Terrace 


Recommended and sold by all reputable dealers. 
Weed Chain Tire Grip Co. 
28 Moore Street New York City 
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The Tops 
That “Bloom 
in the Spring 
like the “flowers —should 
look freshand bright. Don’t 


“F.S” “Evernew” Auto- 
Top Dressing 







non-injurious — easily applied —dries quickly 
Send for color card and prices 


Manufacturers Colors, Paints, Varnis 


“Evernew’ Auto-Top Sizing for first ‘‘Evernew 
coat on mohair, cloth or canvas tops colors t 
that have never been painted. 











A Cheap Boiler 
Is One of the Most Expensive 


Things You Can Put In Your House 





HE chances are it won't heat what good is a boile 
— house—heat it, mind Ae for any kind of winter 
not just warm it. If it does h Burnham Boi 
heat it, the amount of shaking, stok- rm am reputation for € 
ing, and poking somebody will have e of management in 
to do (perhaps your wife), will be ilers houses. No severet 
a continual exasperation. And then given any boile if 
there’s the coal it will burn—that’s S stalled we absolute 
where the real rub comes! Burnhams to 4d 


Last winter numberless house owners were 
Shivering at breakfast or the children wearin 
sweaters around the house half the time. O 
course it was an unusually severe winter—but 


it shows both our round 
It’s an unusual boiler catalogue 
interesting. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


Irvington, New York 








will renew your top’s appearance and life. Positively 

proof. Eight standard colors—special shades to order. 

FELTON, SIBLEY & CO., Inc. 
138 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia 


Auto-Body Enamel ir 


new’’ Auto-Top 
























say they will. Send for the 
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Many skidding accidents are caused, not 
because the drivers are ignorant of the fact 
that they should have chains on the rear 
wheels when it is raining, but for the rea- 
son that it is a nuisance to stop the car and 
lismount and apply a set of chains in the 
rain. The driver who may not have water- 
roof clothing hates to get wet, and takes 

chance by not putting on chains. 

\mateurs whose veins run strong with 
racing blood frequently indulge in an im- 
promptu race on a country road with a 
friend or a stranger whom they encounter. 
lf the two cars happen to be of equal power, 
ie drivers may think nothing of speeding 
ibreast for some distance. This is just 
where the amateur differs from and takes 
considerable more chance than the profes- 
sional racing driver. 





Tilting a Car in This Fashion Causes Undue 


Strain on the Spokes. When unavoidable, 
the Car Should be Driven Very Slowly 


The amateur does not realize that his car 
is not tuned up for racing, that the spring 
lips probably have not been tightened re- 
‘ently, and that various parts of his car may 
be loose. He seldom stops to think that a 
steering knuckle may break on one of the 
cars, or a tire may blow and cause one or 
the other to swerve directly into his com- 
petitor. I have seen probably more auto- 
mobile road races than any other man in 
this country, barring, perhaps,.a couple of 
racing drivers. In a road race I have sel- 
dom seen cars run any distance abreast, for 
the very reason that drivers do not wish to 
take the chance on a bump in the road caus- 
ing a car to swerve, or to risk a part break- 
ing that will cause a wreck. Of course, on 
speedway and tracks the short stretches 
necessarily mean that cars do have to run 
abreast, but in road races unless a pilot has 
sufficient power to pass his opponent and 
stay ahead, he usually hangs behind and 
saves his tires, watching an opportunity to 
jump into the lead at a turn, or to take ad- 
vantage in case his opponent gets into diffi- 
culty. All this, too, in view of the fact: 
that the four cars that were put into the 
contest were groomed and worked over for 
days—every nut, bolt and cotter-pin, etc., 
being carefully inspected before the car was 
driven to the starting line. The average 
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PAUL 


Non-Storage System 
of Water Supply 
(Water Direct from the Well) 


Water for the smallest cottage 
and the largest residence, in 
country or city; for barn, 
laundry, garage, lawn and 
fire protection. 


Water from deep well, cistern, 
river or lake. 


Water from any distance, in 
any quantity, at any pressure. 


Water without fail, without 
trouble—by the simplest 
method known. 


Install a PAUL Air Compressor and 
Receiver at any convenient place anda 
PAUL Pneumatic Cylinder and Valve 
at the well. Pipe the air into the well 
and pipe the water cut of the well. 
That is the PAUL System. No pump 
to pack, no floats to stick, no moving 
parts below water, no reason for failure. 
Everything simple, positive, accessi- 
ble, improved. 


Consider the advantages and 
write us for Catalog No. 2025 
and full information. = a 


es ess 08 


FORT WAYNE ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., U. S. A. 
New York Office, 105 West 40th Street 
pa im thy Bn pen yy 


Systems, Paul Deep Well Pressure Systems, and Paul 
Storage System (water direct from the well). 





Like a yard with shade 
trees and shrubbery, cool, 
seclusive and inviting, is 
the porch screened from 
the blazing sun with 


Burlington 
Venetian Blinds 


You can easily fit your porch 
with Burlington Venetian Blinds, 
and you can readily adjust the 
blinds at an angle that will allow 
free circulation and yet keep out 
the hot sun. 


Write for FREE, 
Illustrated Booklet 


This booklet will show you that 
your porch can be that which 
it ought to be—your summer 
living room, 


Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 
331 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. 



























































Whichever way you 









look at a Morgan-built ‘ 
home the effect is always ; ‘ 

the same — Simply Superb. i 
YOU'VE often wondered just what it AN, 


was that made some particular house, 
that caught your fancy and impressed you 
with its unusual distinctiveness, so strikingly attractive. 
Perhaps you had an idea that the expense 
would make it prohibitive for you to build such a home. 
That's a mistake. The secret is in the woodwork used. In 
all probability the house you admired was built with 


MORGAN 


GUARANTEED PERFECT 
HARDWOOD DOORS 


and trimmings. They cost but a trifle more than 
the commonplace kind, and are easily within 
reach of every homebuilder. 


We tell all about them in our **Door Beauti- 
ful” catalog,an artistic de luxe book with many photographic 
reproductions of handsome interior and exterior views,show- 
ing Morgan Doors and Millwork in actual use. It also con- 
tains much valuable general information for home-builders. 
There's a copy for you—it’s free. Fill out the coupon and 
mail it to us today. Book will go forward immediately 
upon receipt. 


Sold by dealers who do not substitute 
MORGAN CO., Dept. B-1, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Distributed by 
Moomes Sash & Door Co., Chicago 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Maryland 
ARCHITECTS: Descriptive details of Morgan Doors 
may be found in Sweet's Index, pages 910 and 911 
Look for this pork on 


the rail. 



































UseOXIDE of ZINCPaints 


7  - | THE MODERN INTERIOR is made 
, || wholesome and attractive with paint—flat wall 
finishes or enamels. These paints can be kept 
clean and inviting because they are washable. 
The satisfactory kinds contain liberal 
percentages of 


OXIDE OF ZINC 


Paint your walls and ceilings; see that the paint 
used contains Oxide of Zinc; “house clean’”’ the 
walls as you clean the woodwork. You will save 
the extra cost (if any) in length of service. 

We do not grind Oxide of Zinc in oil. A list of 


manufacturers of Oxide of Zinc Paints 
mailed on request. 


TheNew Jersey ZincCo. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING 


55 Wall Street, New York 
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The superior quality of Bausch & Lomb 
denses, microscopes, field glasses, projection 
apparatus, engineering and other scientrtic 
instruments ts te product of nearly 60 years’ 


experience. 








So Can 


derful ‘‘snaps’’ 


You, too, c 


equipped with s 


Bausch’ 


Its wonderful light- 


hopeless for an ordinary 


an take 
record breakers— if 








You 


—take pictures that would do credit to 
a newspaper photographer 

It isn’t all skill and experience, it’s 
the Jens that m: 


ikes possible the won- 
of real life that one 


sees in magazines and newspapers. 


them—often 
your camera is 
uch a lens as the 


lomb feiss 


‘JESSAR LENS 


gathering power makes poss sible 


the getting of good negatives under lighting con 


lens. 


Its great speed catches sharply the most rapid 1 


ment, giving clean, cle ar-cut results. 


The ‘‘ all’ 


rou ind’ 


Our new Catal 


Write for a free 


dO, just off 
gives prices and comblete 


* lens that puts everything wi 


your camera’s reach—that is the Tessar. 


the press, 
zmiormation 


copy today, and in the 


meantime see your dealer. 


Bausch £7 lomb Optical ©: 


BREW YoRK 


WAGHINGCTON 


CHICAGO Gan PRANCTSCO 


London ROCHESTER. NW. TRANKFORT 





























by the 


2 ° ) of 
Continues to pour in from every part of the country, 


yond question that all records for efficiency, 
pendability, economy and all-around satisf 


T U E: C STATIONARY 
Air Cleaning System 





proving be 
service, simplicity, de 
action are being broker 





There is the evidence of more than two thou 
who added their names to the long list of TUEC users during 
There is the evidence of scores of doctors, who are unstinted in their endor 
ment of the sanitary value of the TUEC. Then comes the testimony of the 
greatest architects, backed by the fact that they specify 


the TUEC for their most important buildings, 
and private. 


As this is being written nine hundred buildings are 


being piped for TUEC Installation, and one more 
ing is equipped with TUEC service ev ery working |! 
in the business day. 


Out of sight in the cellar, it responds instantly at the 
ofa buttonin any part of the house, and silently, resist! 


sucks every particle of dust and dirt through concealed pipes to 


an air-tight vessel, exhausting the germ-laden air ou/ of dor 
Thereis a TUEC perfectly adapted to the demands o f 


building, whether it be old or new, large or small,—whether it . e 
It can be installed at any time andat 


wired for electricity or not. 
a price which is easily within your means. 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY 
4 Hurford Street anton, 


TUEC Companies in all large cities. 


sand satisfied home-owner 
the past year 


public 


‘build- 
nour 


——. 


touch 
essly 





Write for our booklet, writ- 
ten largely by TUEC owners, 
Learn what the TUEC is do- 
ing for them. Then let us 
tell you what it will eost 
to put a TUEC into your 

home, 


your 





Ohio 


touring car or roadster, even though deemed 
capable of making 60 or 70 miles an hour, 
is seldom in fit condition to run at that speed 
in safety over the average road. Further- 
more, this speed is unnecessary, save in 
cases of life and death, and likewise undesir- 
able. 

Time and time again one reads of an acci- 
dent where a driver attempted to take a cor- 
ner without having throttled down suff- 
ciently, and lands in a ditch, wrong side up. 
Many times this sort of an accident occurs 
owing to another car looming up just as the 
turn is encountered, and one or both drivers 
lose their head. Judgment cannot always be 
relied upon. For instance, one of the best 
\merican road race drivers, who knew the 
game inside and out, learned this. In prac- 
tise for the Vanderbilt Cup he misjudged his 
distance, and failed to apply his brakes with 
sufficient force and quickness to avoid upset- 
ting on the Massapequa turn of the Motor 
Parkway course. The accident caused his 
permanent retirement from racing. 


r 





The Driver of the Runabout Turned to Look 
at Louis Disbrow’s Racer—Shown at Back 
—and Ran into a Team 


Investigation of most automobile acci- 
dents will show that carelessness or neglect 
of the car—that is, keeping it tightened up 
properly—is responsible for most accidents. 
On the last Glidden tour the unfortunate 
death of Samuel M. Butler, the contest 
board chairman, could have been avoided. 
had the car in which he was riding been in 
running order. A greater part of the pre- 
vious night the driver had worked on the 
steering mechanism, which had gotten out 
of order, and unfortunately he failed to get 
it repaired properly. The result was that 
while passing over an embankment at high 
speed the steering gear suddenly locked and 
plunged the car into a deep ditch, causing 
the loss of one life and painful injury to the 
referee and his wife and also the driver. 

There are fewer accidents with each suc- 
ceeding season, and if motorists will only 
pay a little more attention to the finer points 
of driving they will be less liable to meet 
with smash-ups. 


TO DUST RETURNEST. 


She made him take her dust, when they 
In motor cars did whiz. 
But things have changed. They’re wed. Today 
She makes him give her his! 
—Milwaukee Daily News. 
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A Stucco Which 


Retains its Beauty 


Stuccos which become mottled, stained and dis- 
colored by iron and foreign matter contained in the 
sand, spoil the effect of many good architectural de- 
signs. ~ 





Sand, which is necessary in most stuccos, contains ee ETT Pat 
iron and other foreign substances which cause stains. :  eill aa 
Sand stuccos also lack the elasticity necessary re- - ‘ 

San : ‘ ki S oa : t . elasticity “ 7 wil Residence of Mr. John Neuscheler, River 
sist cracking when the frame construction beneath fEage, N. J., covered with J-M’ Asbestos 
them dries out and shrinks. Stucco. Wilder & White, Architects, N. Y. 


J-M Asbestos Stucco 


requires no sand because composed of Portland Cement and Asbestic—which is asbestos rock and fibre 


PLANNING A tae age 
The many tough strands of asbestos distributed through it make this stucco more fibrous than granular— 
more like a dobvie than a plaster. 
N E W H O ME? It adapts itself to shrinkage of woodwork beneath and retains its beautiful gray white color indefinitely. 


J-M Asbestos Stucco is one-tenth cheaper to apply, owing to its light weight, and offers the greatest 
outside fire protection a frame structure can have. 


OVERHAULING H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
AN OLD ONE? MANUFACTURERS OF ASBESTOS ASBESTOS: Aszestos RooFincs, PAcKINGs, 


AND MaGNEsIA Propucts ELectricaL Suppuies, Etc. 
































Don’t allow some _ irresponsible Baltimore Chicago Detroit Los Angeles New Orleans Philadelphia Seattle 
. : Boston Cleveland Indianapolis Milwaukee New York Pittsburgh St. Loer's 
contractor to install a balky heating Buffalo Dallas P Kansas City Minneapolis Omaha Sep, Francisco (1280) 
svcte ¢ . 4 . : For Canada: THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. IMITED. 
mt “ = oem eg , You will regret it. Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. Winnipeg, Man, : Vancouver, B. C. 
Vrite for our big book that gives a 











fistful of letters from home owners 
who are enjoying the Moline system 
and wouldn’t change for love or 
money. It is written especially for 
home owners. It is not technical. It 
tells of the joys of summer at zero 
and how cozy comfort is the reward 
of those who install 





Close your shutters 
from the inside 


without having to lean out the window or expose yourself to 
the weather. With the Mallory Shutter Worker it is not even 
necessary to raise the window. The shutters can be opened, 
fastened at any angle or closed and locked from the inside with 
no trouble at all. Write now for FREE illustrated booklet 
telling all about it. 





THE 
MOLINE Uy SYSTEM 
HEATING 
Some contractors will tell you de- 
lightful fairy tales about the system 
they will put in for you, but many a 
time they are performing experiments 
for inexperienced manufacturers. 
Don’t let them experiment at your 
expense. This system is thoroughly 
reliable and backed by a fifth of a 
century’s reputation. 


Mallory Manufacturing Co. 
516 Broad Street Flemington, N. J. 































Le BON TON itu.iteie tates 


is the magazine pre-eminent for the woman of taste and 
refinement who desires to express her individuality in her 
attire, and has ideas of her own which she wishes to follow. 
We furnish her with the necessary foundation upon which 
to construct the practical working out of these ideas. 

LE BON TON contains each month over one hundred 
designs, in color and black and white, which show authori- | 
tatively and precisely what the styles will be over two | 
months in advance, in this way giving ample time to have | 
a gown made and ready just at the correct time. We fill 
orders for patterns in stock sizes, or cut to individual 
measure, from any design in Le Bon Ton. 

The shopping department will furnish dress goods 
samples, and will purchase without charge to read- 
ers anything that the woman of fashion may need. 





Plans Free.—If you will send us a 
rough pencil plan of your home we 
will prepare detailed plans and 
definite esti- 
mates telling 
just what you 
will have to do 
and how much 
it will cost you. 





Don’t forget to send for the book 
above referred to. Cut out 
the coupon and mail tonight. 
MOLINE VACUUM 
VAPOR HEATING CO. 
Department G 
Moline Illinois 




















: ' If you are interested in the individuality and 

Hew eg 2 eee . | correctness of your attire, fill in the attached © 

g _ienleinen’-"Pletat send me, your , book containing § coupon and send it to us for a free as. 
@ your economical heating system. + sample copy & Fa ’ 

' DD. a. cdntdcdecdassecacsbdsectocesessceces eee eT ee Tee C CST eee Teer) ' hy ~ 
Ne ne : Single Copies, I es 
RAMON a conttce nts cc<scivnccanuni lt ce ite LN, ' at all newsdealers, 35 cents each $ a 

® Name of contractor I prefer .........ccceccossosseccecceeses & a! 

H My heating system is ................ hot water ........ : Yearly subscription, 12 numbers, $3.50 »:) qe © sf 
ae WING astntanccanineen furnace. 4 Y rs > 


bap amen oemanee cus ee tases een eee ase eee | 
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FOUNDED 1857 


POTTIER & STYMUS CO 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS TAPESTRY WEAVING 
FURNITURE CABINET WORK 


Our brochures and other literature describe our in- 
teresting business, which has stood the test of a service 
in the Art Craft and Period Styles of decorating and 
furnishing City and Country residences for 55° years— 
Country House decoration and furnishings being a special 
feature. 

Copies of Old English Oak and Mahogany Furniture; 
Willow Furniture of elastic weave and antique coloring; 
Scotch Linens, Silk Tissues, Casement Cloths, Colonial 
Velvets, English and Colonial Nets and Laces. 

We maintain a Division specially equipped to serve 
expeditiously our mail requests. Send your blue prints, 
anda — scheme of furnishings, with samples and 
prices, will follow. 


Samples and Suggestions Promptly Furnished 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 415= STREET. NEW YORK 


PARIS 16 RUE DU FAVB @ POISSONIERE 








MAHOGANY agen 
The Mahogany Highboy illu ieee 
Proporti dau Dim 
wide arc d 6 4 i 




































Proven superiority 
of the Spencer 


— 


3H. Pp. 1g omnenee Outfit 


Spencer Turbine Vacuum Cleaners 


have been recently chosen for 
uum cleaning installation in the world 
teen machines for the General Hospital 
Buildings, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


in efficiency 


installations for the great buildings of today 
greater buildings of tomorrow 
The mammoth Woolworth Building—tallest in _t world 
Bankers’ Trust, both being erected in New ¥ City, 
equipped with Spencers. 
SPENCER TURBINE .CLEANERS in tl basement 
running up through the building t d fl with hose 
for cleaning. Machines are made in 12 sizes, from h.p.. 
to 40 h.p., 16-sweepers capacity I the sma st reside 
tallest sky-scraper. 
On request a free Catalog and L s f In stal 
lations will be ~=— furnish erences 


=> SPENCER TURBINE CLEANER’ COMPANY 
; 632 Capitol Ave., sosegraipetey: ewe 


Branch Offices or Selling Agen 


the largest \ 


simplicity and du 
Turbine Cleaners make them 


nine- 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, G. C. Crowley, Circulation Manager, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 











new subscriber. 


On page 23 of this issue, we are making 
special offer which will save you Three Dollars 
and at the same time assist us in securing 
Your cooperation is requested 


































ey are bo 


Gets the 


handle eliminates need of 

money ney back. | be 
re 

Write fo for our proposition. 


tting down on hands and kEnees. 
nd 65 cents in ¢ Cy ealer's name. We wil! ship puller “at once, 
he Hall E Dandelion Puller is a great seller everywhe at 

o- y 


HALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 807 Main St., MONTICELLO, IOWA ome 


How to Get Rid of Dandelions! 


To kill Gontations. destroy the roots. Cutting them off is mere waste of time and energy. 
und to grow again. Chemicals disfigure the lawn. 


“wei <@> DANDELION PULLER 


roots, but does not Ban | up the lawn. The trowel-shaped blade slides into the ground, 
patented hook catches the root and up come weed 


The quickest, surest 


and root. Nothing is or to start new 
Satisfaction or 
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(Continued from page xiv) 


chairs 
or the dining-room. How should the tower in 
he living-room be furnished ? What is necessary 
for the hall and alcove? 

Would especially like suggestions for walls, 
rim and floors. Would natural oak be a good 
‘olor to finish the woodwork, or should it be 
dark to match the dark oak furniture in the 
living-room ? L. R. K. 


lark oak for the living-room and oak 





Your oak woodwork in your living-room should 

be lighter than your furniture. If you have 
our bedrooms and all of the second floor painted 
hite we would make the trim of the lower floor 
oak shades, corresponding with the shade of fur- 
niture. The tone of the library wall we would 
have tan, with a yellow tan in the dining-room, 
almost golden there. It will bear it, as it is on 
he north, and we would have this material in 
dining-room for two-thirds its height, this golden 
tan grass cloth, battened with the trim of oak, 
like the tone of your chairs. The upper third 
we would have one of the brownish scenes of 
trees and landscapes in those autumnal tints. Have 
all your floors stained and waxed a rich brown. 
In library have tan walls with the fumed oak 
trim, natural pongee curtains and fumed oak 
Over the fireplace have a plaster cast 
in ivory shades. The reception hall would be of 
the fumed oak trim and very light tan. Window 
curtains in changeable “Sundour” of tan and gray. 
Cushion seat of deeper tan-toned corduroy. Small 
riental-rug in alcove, front of seat, and two 
straight backed chairs. In the hall you will need 
mirror and table and two rattan arm chairs with 
cushions of some handsome bright cretonne. A 
long rug, running the longest way. 





¢ 


furniture. 





For the living 

om, with dark oak furniture, dark oak trim, 
wall covered with the new paper, white 
rich Oriental rugs, if possible, if not 
the Saxony in Oriental colors. 
a handsome table, two chairs, 


yellow, 


In tower place 
wicker stand, of 

iogany color and upholstered with the same 
retonne used for curtains; at each end of the 
r window have a pot of terra-cotta, hold- 
ng each a bay tree in good size and condition; 
ver the fireplace place a mirror, one of the Italian 
gilt and enamel; use brass fixtures for the fire- 
ylace; sconces on the walls, and the most beautiful 
hintz or cretonne you can find for curtains and 
We think you will have a charming 


we 


shions. 


nouse, 


FIREPLACES 

We are building, and the interior woodwork is 
Which is more suitable, brick or tile, for fire- 
place and mantel in den and living-room? What 
color would you suggest? We have decided on 
ne of the Colonial fireplaces, but are undecided as 
material. Would you advise beamed ceiling 

for the dining-room ? M. M. W. 
We would suggest dull-finished tile for facing 
)f fireplaces and hearths, but would prefer a 
wooden mantel like the remainder of the wood- 
work. The color of the tile we would select to 
harmonize with the color you desire to make the 
rooms. The Grueby tiles are of very fine art 
olors. If your woodwork is to be white there 
are beautiful Colonial mantels and supports, all 




























Quality Is Your fine Nedeval W oods 


can look only as well 



































chairs 
wer in E; | 
— conomy as the Varnish on them | 
- walls, 
a good 
d it be 
> = Had you intended to paint your woodwork, Murphy Varnish brings out and makes per- 

you would have used cheap lumber and little manent the deep beauties of the wood's graining 

showy of it. and coloring. 
su have ° . ° > 
painted It would not look so bad, painted, as with a We can point you to rooms done with our 
er floor dead and rough and cracked varnish. Transparent Wood Finish 25 years ago, still 


of fur. beautiful as new. 







































































































would Natural Woods, finely varnished, are the glory 
room, of the house; Fine varnish alone reveals their It saves the multiplied expense of re-varnishing: 
bok full glory. and it costs no more, by the job, to begin with. 
rial in 
golden ‘ 
of oak, , Our Q & E Book costs you only a minute and a post card. It answers all your queries about Varnishes and Stains 
r third and Shellacs and Oil Finishes and Wax Finishes and Paint Colors and White and Ivory and Colored Enamels and Kon- 
se of kreto and How to Care for Varnished Things and much besides. Write for it. Free, postpaid. 
ave 
brown. 
od oak ‘ M h V = h C NEWARK, 
d oak The Varnish urpny arnis ompany N. J. 
: ce That Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President CHICAGO, 
rndoad Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada ILL. 
1 gray. 
Small 
d two 
1 need 
S with 
ie. A 
: Who Expect to Build 
trim, 
a Important to Those Who Expect to Bui 
if not y AT ™T an ae fm) T 4 ~- 
place WHEN PLANNING TO BUILD, you will find it of great value to first 
id, of make a careful personal study of the illustrations of houses, etc., that 
Ps have been designed and built by a number of leading architects, and to 
A fe also learn their ideas regarding the best interior arrangement and the 
oO £ . . . 
ition; most appropriate furnishings. 
talian This important information, which would greatly aid you in deciding about your own building plans, when 
fe you take them up with your own architect and builder, can easily be obtained from the several hundred ex- 
: an terior and interior designs that are beautifully illustrated in six numbers of the 
‘ming f t { [ y 
ci : ° > - —— 
2 The National Magazine for Architects, Owners and Builders, 
rfp with the Largest Circulation in the Field. - 
0 x 
Stins In these six numbers are also illustrated and described the numerous building- > 
w. specialties that add very much to the comfort, convenience and value of the “: 
icing modern home, without materially increasing the initial cost; and thts informa- on. pun nus 
er a tion may mean the saving of many dollars to you. 
ood- THIS $1.00 SHOULD SAVE YOU nee OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
ct to Tue ArcuirecturaL Recorp, 255 Metropolitan ‘ } ‘ie ; wa : ei - which 
ae Sleae - Sauls Chk —Sbaeie is We have a limited supply of these sets of six numbers, whic 
> the a pon EB plo roan Aly Me 2 are invaluable to those who expect to build or make altera- 
art House illustrations, according to special offer in tions. Although the regular price 1s $1.50, we make you 
here House BeautiFut. a special offer of $1.00 for the six, while the sets last, if_you 
N will mention House Beautiful. They will soon be sold. Send 
, all Se EEE OeT PTO ET PoE TC ere Tet us your order today; tomorrow may Se tne Tade. 
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GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


VERYTHING in me 
ments for the garde 
lawn is included in our p 











tions. Whatever you requ 
this line you will find illu 

and described in one of ou 

logues. 

We issue separate catalogu 
Display Fountains, D1 


Fountains, Electroliers,  \ 


Grills and Gateways, Sett 
Chairs, Statuary, Aqu 


Tree Guards, Sanitary | 
for Stable and Cow Barn. 
Address: Ornamental Lept. 


The J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


FIFTH AVENUE and 17th ST., NEW Y¢ 

















SPECIAL OFFER 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 


G. C. 


On page 23 of this issue we are making a s| " 
Dollars and at the same time assist us in g 
operation is requested. 


Crowley, Circulation Manager 





315 Fourth Avenue, New 














IMPORTANT NOTICE TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 


Tue House BeautiFut should be notified prompt!) 
To avoid all possible complications 


scriber’s address. 


which a subscriber’s copy has been mailed, as well as the mew addr 
SHOULD BE GIVEN IN FULL, and the notice s reach T 
House BEAUTIFUL office, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York ( eeks be 


fore the date of the first issue to be affected. 























STRIKING example of modern return to the 
A classic in outdoor decoration is shown in 
A Crystal ball 
reach of the vision 


this Garden Gazing Globe. 
mounted within easy 
pedestal of chaste and artistic design. 


Che Garden 


Gazing Globe 


is a stately and beautiful garden ornament. 
reflects all the shifting charms of the landscape. 
Here is one of the many letters from delighted 


owners: 


“I am more than pleased with it, and the landscape views developed i1 
only interesting to ourselves, but are enjoyed by all of our frie 


May we send descriptive booklet and circular with prices today: 


STEWART CAREY GLASS COMPANY, 


ona 


It 





Indianapolis 
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made ready to put up. If your dining-room is lo- 

ted so as to be a light room you will enjoy the 
eamed ceiling, but with that must go the high 
vainscot of oak. If it is a north room we would 
have it beamed. 


A SMALL HOUSE 


am furnishing a small house. I have this 
rniture : Oriental rugs in old rose and tans; 
vee mahogany furniture, the chairs upholstered 
in tapestry, one olive green and the others with 
green predominating; green willow chairs, with 
fe owered cretonne cushions. Dining room furni- 
: heavy mahogany with chairs to be covered. 
he dining-room and living-room are together, 
nd the woodwork is white. I have used tans and 
greens formerly but wish to treat this bungalow 
in a brighter way. I have thought of old rose 
hangings and a light gray-tinted wall; no white 
tains. What kind of cover shall I have for 
und mahogany table in living-room? Where 
can [ purchase it? What would you suggest for 
space above the fireplace? Where can I buy it? 
How shall I treat the dining-room? My idea is to 
have the same rose hangings and gray walls; have 
the chairs upholstered in gray, and gray rug. 
F. B. 
Your gray walls and old rose hangings and 
gray rug will be in good taste, but the old rose, 
as you suggest, might fade in the hot sun of Cali- 
rornia. 


It should be a deep old rose. Your cre- 


nne should have a good deal of green foliage 


and large flowers—the color of the rose shade 


ou wish to have. Gray rugs, the tone of the 
wall, would be effective. Yellow—a soft deep 
yellow—and gray and white might be an effective 


ibination; it would be as effective as rose and 


more uncommon, Beautiful goods in deep yel- 
ws are on the market and we would suggest 
the yellow scheme rather than the rose color for 
this style of house—the bungalow you speak of— 
although both combinations of color are good. 
The chairs in dining-room can be upholstered in 
striped material, gray and yellow or plain gray. 
It is not necessary to have the white net sash 
curtain. The cover for your mahogany table in 
the living-room should be of brocade to fit the 
top of the table only, tinned with a gilt braid. 
Have the shades to your lamps the general tone 
of your rooms. If you have a table lamp it 
should be one of the new ones when the shade 
lamp carry out the same color and design. 


HALL AND DINING ROOM 


My house has a center hall, seven feet in width, 
with a living-room on the right and dining-room 
n the left. A sun room, which i is to be furnished 
in green, opens at one end of the living-room. 
Che woodwork in living-room is to be mahogany. 
What color and treatment would you suggest for 
walls, upholstery, rug, window hangings and man- 
tel tiles in this room? The woodwork in hall is 
to be mahogany and dark oak in the dining-room. 
What color would you suggest for walls in the 
hall and dining-room? I am enclosing a stamp 
for a reply by mail, Thanking you for your 
courtesy. E. J. F. 
A gray wall-paper, gray and white, one of 
the French papers in figures, would be beautiful 
for living-room, with the green. In parlor, open- 
ing out of it, your curtains, rugs, etc., could be 
in old gold, in mulberry, in soft dull green, as 
you might choose—all these colors are to be had 


now—and the rugs and upholstery can be found 
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1908 has given perfect sat- 
As my fuel bill 


ll Soon Pays for Itself. 28's rxoor! 
THEIIN DERFEED SE 
Cuts Coal Bills 2% me | 


TH UNDERFEED does more than pay for itself—it 
makes money for its owner by effecting, for practically 
a lifetime, an annual saving of li, to 2/ i in fuel expense. 


Figure up the saving and see what it means to you. If you are in the 
market for a furnace or boiler, write for Free Underfeed Booklet. 
















The “Old Hickory porch” 


is the popular one. 


The economy and efficiency of Underfeed heating is easily ex- 
plained. Cheap slack soft coal and pea and buckwheat sizes of hard 
and soft coal yield in the Underfeed more heat, cleaner heat and 
more even heat than highest priced coal burned in other heaters. 


THE 


rex Williamson 
Underfeed soins 


BOILERS 


Coal is fed from below. Fire UH. J. Johnson, 4122 Colorado Avenue, Chicago, writes: 
is on top and sides,in direct “Below zero, with a 40-mile northwest wind, open on 
contact with the most effective = of me : the = oe tt —_ yay | 

baat we our of seven r 
en Se feed and bath up to 75 degrees. We had no trouble to 

rnaces bes Tue——- keep warm while my neighbors were crying for heat. 

fresh coal blankets the fire, 4 could never get heat in two of my rooms with an- 
causing alternating chill and other furnace and I had the maker try it himself but 
overheat, discomfort and coal it wasabad job. But with the Underfeed I can say 
Underfeed Boiler waste. In the Underfeed, Eureka! I have burned only My os tons of pea coal 
smoke and gases pass up through the fire, are pb pee ht Ney half the coal bills Lass 
consumed and make more heat. The Underfeed If you are about to build; if your furnace or boileris unsat- 
insures perfect combustion—the utilizing of all isfactory ; if you still depend on stoves or grates—write for 
heating elements. No smoke, no soot, noclink- FREE furnace or boiler booklet and fac-simile testimonials 
ers and but few ashes. which prove the unequalled advantages of the Underfeed. 
Heating plans prepared for you by our Engineering Department 

and estimate of cost are FREE. Write today for particulars. 


THE. WILLIAMSON CO. 357 West Fifth Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Dealers—Our 1912 Proposition Is A Winner—Write For It 


MORE PROOF— : Ti PEcK-WILAMSON CO. 357 W. ith Av, Cncimai, Ohio. 
Ralph Reiman, 932 Saville 


I would like to know more about how to cut down the cost of 
Avenue, Ft. Wayne, Ind. wrote 


Its rustic 
charm and enduring comfort make it 


the favored spot on summer afternoons 





Cut-Out View of 


Make your summer oeeet 


and evenings. 


comfert complete by fitting your lawn 
and porch with genuine 


Old Hickory 
Furniture. 


On the most extensive country estates 





in America, as well as in the less pre- 







tentious summer homes and cottages, 
Old Hickory has made an enviable place 
for itself, because it has superior beauty 
aud gives lasting ease. 
May we send the handseme book 
on ‘*Old Hickory Furniture’’ we've 
prepared for you? It will give ,o1 


all the information you’ll need to 
make your out-door comfort complete. 





my Coal Bills from one-half to two-thirds. Send me—FREE 











The Old Hickory 
Chair Co. 


401 South Cherry St. 
Martinsville, Indiana 























April 4th, 1912—“The Under- 
feed furnace installed in my 7 
room house four years ago, has 
proved to bethe best investment 
I ever made. It has more than 
paid foritselfincoal bills saved.” 













Nam 
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UNDERFEED Furnace Booklet etal 


(Indicate by X Booklet you desire) 


Street 








stoffice __ State 








inieieneslieticbeman <covssmme Name dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 












IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 





@ We are making a special effort to introduce our big combined magazine, THE HOUSE 
ND AMERICAN SUBURBS, to a large number of new readers. * 


@ We call especial attention to our announcement on Page 23 of this issue, and hope for your 


BEAUTIFUL A 


co-operation. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL AND AMERICAN SUBURBS. 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 





G. C. CROWLEY, Circulation Manager 


| 





THE 





YOUNG MARINERS~ ~SHOULD LEARN 
WHAT, pony HABINERS KNOW 


f [THe HISTORIC -+ 


t 




























CYPIRES: 


“THE WOOD ETERNAL” 


always wil 


The Safe SE 
Most Enduring & 
Most Economica 


BOAT MATERIAL 


ever grown by nature or made by 


is, has been, and 


The U.S. GOV’T REPORT, (June, 1911) 


says that ‘‘John Lawso 
upon the resour of North Carolina, sg 
valuable information upon the CYPRE 
canoes’ part in the coast and river com 
at thattime.’’ How reasonable, then, is tl 
duction that ‘‘the best canoe wood in earl 


4 


writing about 











was Cypress,’’—a vy inevitable th: 
( on ‘‘builders of sailboats and small ships in 
South drew liberally upon Cypress for plan 

BRAND NEw 4ecking, masts, at 1d oth r parts of the v 





198 YEARS LATER —IN 191 


we find a typical case of a modern sailbo 
Michigan, planked h ¢ YPRE: SS and 1 


Vol. 19 








of the ‘‘Cypress sound, even atthe y ,a 20 years’ u 
Pocket’? Library whereas the g f a much ‘‘har 
is what you want. wood) are rotting ¢ ut evena 





(Dropaline quick) notice.’’ CYPRE SS i is the Answer, Mr. Sea-d 


Ww hen planning a Yacht, Kow boat, Bungalow, Lodge, Sleeping-porch or fence e, remember“ With Cypr 


Let our “ALL-ROUND H HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ “ASSOCIATION 


1206 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. bd 
INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER'S. IF 
























HE HASN'T IT, LET Ut KNOW IMMEDIATELY 








IMPORTANT NOTICE TO | 
SUBSCRIBERS | 


Tue House BEAvuTIFUL should be notified promptly of a change in a sub- 
scriber’s address. To avoid all possible complications, the last address to 


which a subscriber’s copy has been mailed, as well as the new address, 
SHOULD BE GIVEN IN FULL, and the notice should reach THE 
House BEAvuTIFUL Office, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
fore the date of the first issue to be affected. 


two weeks be 
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| IRRESPON DENCE} 


— z= 
“7. vee 
> .< o> 


irmonize with it. 


Your tiles would be gray 
u liked, or the color you choose for decora- 
We will pin on a bit of the paper and we 
uld like to have you use it, knowing how 
l it is, where the woodwork is dark, like 
or mahogany. Some of the browns look well 
light shade as pongee will be attractive with 
gany. The white paint and gray walls for 
living-room will be the most attractive com- 
nN we can give you. 


CURTAINS 
ie floors of my reception-room are to be 
lwood, finished natural. The woodwork is 
be plain oak. Had thought of brown (fumed 
Would you like tan for wall with cream 

It will be necessary to use curtains between 
id operative room. Of what shall they be, 
what shall I use for windows? 
number of chairs, table, desk, mirror and 
something for coats and hats, but do not like 
hall trees, will also be necessary. Please suggest 
le of furniture. Do not care for mission 
it seems so cold and cheerless. 

Shall bookcases and diplomas be in this room? 
What kind of globe, or shade, shall be used for 
electric light? 

What shall be color of walls in rest-room? 
Eat 


1 
] 
4 


- - 


Stvle 


With your fumed oak floor we would suggest 
very light shade of tan for your wall, and a 
ream ceiling. Your curtains should be made in 
isement style, drawn on small rod at top of win- 
w and reaching the sill only. 


1 A pongee cur- 
in would be suitable and durable—a pongee the 
same shade of your wall. These curtains would 
be made plain with a two-inch hem or a stamped 
uttern embroidered with braid or in chain stitch 
shade of brown of your fumed oak wood- 

rk. We would have two willow chairs stained 

a light brown upholstered with bright colored 
etonne or chintz—the tone of wall being in this 
ring—or at least a deep cream. It should not 

be a white groundwork. A mahogany table and 
ting desk with chair—four straight mahogany 
hairs, and a two-seated small sofa. Bookcases 
1 mahogany or fumed oak, and diplomas would 
‘ suitable for this room. A row of hand- 

ne brass hooks bronzed to match the wood 
look amiss and will be useful for the 
ind hats as you enter the room, on either 


Over this table place the mirror between 
ws in room; if not, on the other side 
Your rugs can be in the two shades 
vn, or in soft colors, small figured, and 


ll rugs all the same. 


A soft brown velour 
in the shade of fumed oak between rooms. 
rest-room is better papered with a soft green 

-nothing so restful to the eye. Be particular 
ut the tone. 
[here are some fine sales of furniture in the 
large shops in Chicago at present. If you care 
write to our representative there this week 
he will be able to make some good bargains fur 





AN ENTIRE HOUSE 
_living- room has large window in front 
ith two smaller windows each side of it ar- 
mae with sliding sash. On south side there 





are windows each side of fireplace, the window 

shes, an excellent scheme in every way, being 
4 feet 4 inches above floor, so as to permit sec- 
tional bookcases to be located under same. 
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Stained with Cabot’s Shingle Stains 
{ymar Embury 11, Arch t., Engiewood, N 


50% cheaper than Paint 
50% cheaper to apply 
100 ~ handsomer than Paint 


This is only a part of what you gain by using 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


They are made of creosote, and thoroughly preserve 
the wood. our own men can put them on, or you 
can do it yourself, if you are back where there are 
no painters. They give soft, transparent coloring ef- 
fects, that harmonize perfectly with nature. They 
are used on all exterior woodwork, shingles, siding, 
clapboards, or boarding. The origi nal Creosote, gen- 
uine wood-preserving Stains. 

You can get Cabot's Siains all over the country. Send 
for free samples on wood and _ md nearest agent | 

g. Chemists 


Samuel Cabot, Inc. 12 ont ‘St., Boston, Mass. 











Lunt-Moss System of Water Supply and Electric Lighting. 
The new Lunt-Moss system of water supply and electric 
lighting is considered by all users to be the best me- 
chanical device that has been put on the market for some 
time. This device is now being used by some of the 
largest estates. The 19 years of experience that the Lunt- 
Moss Company of Boston and New York, has had in put 
ting in isolated water supplies has taught them that the 
pneumatic or compressed air system has many advantages 
ever the old style elevated tanks. The device has shown 
its worth on the market during the past few years, as 
many of the largest estates have already secured it. 
LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. New York Office: 416 Broadway 











THE 
SHOPPING GUIDE 


Combining interesting notes on things seen 
in Metropolitan Shops with a department for 
advertisers using small space and desiring po- 
sition alongside reading matter. Special value 
for the advertiser, reliable information for the 


reader. 


For rates and particulars address Walter 
C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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A Book of Valuable Ideas 
for Beautifymg the Home 














We will send you FREE our book ‘‘The Proper Treat- 
ment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture’’ and two 
samples of Johnson’s Wood Dye and Prepared Wax 


(This text book of thirty-two pages is very attractive—it contains eighty 
illustrations, forty-four of which are in color) 

You will find this book particularly useful if you are contemplat- 
ing building—if you are interested in beautiful interiors—if you 
want to secure the most artistic and serviceable finish at least 
expense. This book is full of valuable information for everyone 
who is interested in their home. Mail coupon for it today 

With the book we will send you samples of two shades of John- 
son’s Wood Dye—any shade you select—and a sample of Johnson’s Prepared Wax—all FREE. 


ohnson’s Wood Dye 


should not be confused with the ordinary water stains 
which raise the grain of the wood—or oil stains that 








which produce a cheap, painty effect 
Johnson’s Wood Dye is a dye in every sense of the 


do not sink beneath the surface of the wood or bring word—it penetrates deeply into the wood bringing out 
out the beauty of its grain—or varnish stains, which its natural beauty ap raising the grain. It is 
really are not stains at all but merely surface coatings made in fifteen beautiful shades, as follows: 
No. 126 Light Oak No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 121 Moss Green 
No. 123 Dark Oak 0.129 Dark Mahogany No. 122 Forest Green 


N 
No. 125 Mission Oak No. 130 Weathered Oak No. 172 Flemish Oak 
No. 140 Early English No. 131 Brown Weathered No.178 Brown Flemish 
No. 110 Bog Oak No.132Green Weathered No.120Fumed Oak 


( 

















HALF GALLONS $1.60 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


a complete finish and polish for all wood-floors, woodwork and furniture—including 
pianos. Just the thing for Mission furniture. Johnson’s Prepared Wax should be 
applied with a cloth and rubbed to a polish with a dry cloth. It imparts a velvety 


protecting finish of great beauty. It can be used 7 
quecessfully ver all finishes. Johnson’s Artis- 
tic xd Fin s are for sale by all leading ” a 
g and p aint de alers. If yous dealer hasn't on 
em in ed = can easily procure them 
a ee Paced yi : Ure This 
' Free 
Fill out the attached coupon for I accept your 
booklet and free samples oi Booklet 
i. LS : and two 
sample ottles of 
S. C. Johnson & Son ae Johnson's Wood Dre. 
Send me shades Ne 
pee, Win 8 oe ei 
and one sa le can of John- 
The Ww ood son's l’repared Wax. 
~® Finishing / TREE ET ee 


Authori- Pd 
° DO, co cavsiiiccciinns 
Cf ecco nc sonsnctestponsnncnonsons 
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AGENTS WANTED 


We want reliable agents to represent us everywhere. 
good money, by taking subscriptions for a magazine that will sell on sight. 


Here is an opportunity to make 
Write today. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 


G. C. CROWLEY, Circulation Manager 
315 Fourth Avenue 


New York 
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The Most Rigid Inspection 


to which you can subject a Rug should serve 
only to reveal more clearly its superiority of 
material and workmanship. 


Whittall Rugs 


will bear successfully the most minute exam- 
ination. They are made from the same wear- 
resisting lustrous wool that has been used in 
the Onent for centuries —spun into yarn firm 
and of uniform size—designs and colorings 
copied from famous examples of Oriental 
Art—yarns dyed with tested dyes and woven 
by expert weavers. 


q All Whittall fabrics are made under ideal 
sanitary conditions. 





ée) q In buying floor coverings be sure the name 
Py) “WHITTALL’S” is woven into the back 
y— of every rug or yard of carpet you select. 
@ Our Booklet, ‘‘Oriental Art in Ameri- 

can Rugs,” tells of the beauties of Oriental 

design and color and of their re- 

production in W hittall Rugs. 
































a f 5 you are about to build or remodel it will be to 
s your advantage to get the benefit of our 57 years 
iit mce. Send for our Suggestion Booklet—tree 


OLFF M’'F’G CO. 


i MANUFACTURERS OF 
LY COMPEETE LINE MADE BY ANY ONE FIRM 


601-627 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO 
OMAHA 





MINNEAPOLIS 


ST. Louis 
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NONSENSE 


But I’ve heard that you've proposed to three 
other girls this month.” ‘“l—er—er—was merely 
rehearsing for my proposal to you.”—New Or- 

ans Picayune. 


Lady—Couldn’t you possibly have saved your 
friend who was captured by the cannibals? Afri- 
lraveler—Untortunately not. When I ar- 
rived he was already scratched off the menu.— 
Joston Transcript. 


He seems to have the happy faculty of never 
attracting any attention to himself.” “So he has. 
I shouldn’t be at all surprised if he got to be 
Vice-President of this country some day.’—-Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 


Lady—I guess you're gettin’ a good thing out 
o’ tending the rich Smith boy, ain’t ye, doctor? 
Doctor—Well, yes; I get a pretty good fee. 
Why? Lady—Well, I hope you won't forget that 
my Willie threw the brick that hit ’im.—Scrib- 
er’s Magazine. 


“Dat wasn’t a bad epigram of de judge’ s, 

lding Pete. “What did he say?” 

* “Dat ain’t no epigram, is it?” 

asked a fellow what an epigram is, ’an he 

it’s a short sentence dat sounds light, but 

gives you considerable to think about.”—lash- 
t Star. 


*” said 
“Thoit y 
“Sure it 








says 


‘Charley,” said young Mrs. Torkins, “our cook 
wants more wages.” “Well, I should think she 
would. I don’t see how she can expect to keep 
her health unless she can afford to eat at a 


| restaurant.”—I] ‘ashington Star. 


All She Asked. 
“All that I ask is love,” she sang; 
They pitied her for her choice. 
And thought as they sat there listening, 
And suffering torture, that the thing 
She needed most was a voice. 


—Chicago Record-Herald. 


has hich of these dede is right?” “I don’t 
k1 We've five clocks. When we want to 
kno yw the time we add ’em together and divide 
by five, and even then we're not certain.”—Punch. 


[ just saw your wife in your neighbor’s auto. 
Why don’t you take her out in yours?” “Qh, 
we've just made our wills in favor of each other.” 

Fliegende Blaetter. 


Her Mother’s Daughter. 


“You must not talk all the time, Ethel,” said 
the mother who had been interrupted. 
“When will I be old enough to, mamma” asked 


he little girl—Yonkers Siatesman. 


Second Sight. 
‘Mamma, our governess can see in the dark.” 
How do you know that?” 
“Last night out in the hall I heard her tell 
Uncle Jack that he hadn’t had a shave.”—Flie- 
yende Blaetter. 


Scribbler—It took me nearly ten years to learn 
that fi I couldn't write poetry. Hriend—Gave it up 
then, did you? Scribbler—Oh, no. By that time 
| had a reputation —Puck. 


Mabel, you're wasting your time with that 
ung Mr. Poonkley. I don’t think he has any 
idea of becoming serious.” “Oh, mother, you’re 
mistaken. He told me last night that his hat was 
n the ring. All I’ve got to do now is show him 
that somebody else wants me.”—Chicago Record- 


Herald. 
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The Country 


Concrete and Stucco Houses 
By OSWALD C. HERING. 


flames, or are you going to build it so that it will own home? 


Architectural Styles for Country 
Houses By ALLEN W. JACKSON. 


HEN you build your own home are you going to 
take the risk of having it disappear over night in O you know what kind of a house you want for your 
The Colonial type, or the Spanish Mis- 


Library 


The Half-Timber House 


\N you think of a country that is more distinctively 
a land of homes f p cturesque, comfortable, serene 


mes—than England? Particularly the half-tim 








serve your children as well as yourself? The curious part _ Sion, or the Swiss chalet, an adaptation from the ber house, with its contrast of dark timbers against the 
of it all is that the time is approachi ng when it will be Italian ville, or the Dutch Colonial type as established in ight plaster. Mr. Jackson contends that this style of 
cheaper to build of concrete than of wood. New Jersey a century ago, or the half-timber house that is r rightful heritage—more so than Colonial or 
has come to us from England? Here is a book that will +} ais 
You cannot look at the superb illustrations without - familiarize you with al the distinct styles now used for = ae ; = 
ing convinced that a concrete house, properly designed, country homes. : And t Makes you know the half-timber house so inti- 
not only the most durable but among the most beautiful Each chapter is written by a prominent architect from ™ately—its idiosyncrasies, its characteristic detail, its 
of buildings. the point of view of an enthusiast Read it and make pane. 1 interiors of waxed oak—that it is very easy to 
sure that you select the right style for your own necds believ as he does 
Illustrated with photographs, diagrams and floor plans, Profusely illustrated with photographs and plans. Price [l’ustrated with photographs, diagrams and floor plans, 
with colored frontispiece. Price $2 net; postage 20c, $2 net; postage 20c, red fro f c. Price $2 net; postage 20c, 


Bungalows By HENRY H. SAYLOR. 


Covers the whole fascinating problem of building the summer home, and illustrated 
with a profusion of illustrations from photographs and plans. No greater mistake 
could well be made than to build any sort of camp, vacation shack or permanent bunga- 
low without its aid. 

In commenting upon this book the Chicago Record-Herald says “It would seem as if 
no point of interest ‘or value to the lay bungalow builder had been left uncovered. The 
book, so to speak, oozes information at every pore.” 


Illustrated with photographs, floor plans and diagrams. Price $1.50 net; postage 20c. 


The House 


A new series that will be indispensable to everyone interested in getting the most 
trated little book on some activity in connection with the country house or its garden. 


& Garden 


Inexpensive Homes of Indiv iduality 
24NK MILES DAY 


With an Int? ‘ n by 








Over seventeen thousand copies of this be ave been me nted inside of nine months, 
and it is more in demand than ever. It illustrates by ye graphs, inside and out, and 
floor plans, the best homes of mod size being built day. For the mz an about to 


build it offers an exceptional opp 
tectural types costing from $2,000 
costs by Aymar Embury, II. 


of studying in detail houses of various archi- 
here is in it an invaluable discussion of 





Illustrated from photographs and fl ans. Price 75c net; postage 8c. 
“Making Books” 
out of his country home. Each olume is oritative, well made, well illus- 


Text, pictures and diagrams aim to make perfect! y clear the possibility of having, and 


the means of having, one of the more important features of a modern country or suburban home. 


Making a Tennis Court 


By George E. Walsh. Here is the whole story of a dirt By C. H. Miller, How the 


Making Paths and Driveways 


Making a Garden of Perennials 
walks and roadways on your 





4 . e » g : sont . By W. C. Egan. There may be reasons why you can- 
or grass court from the foundation and drainage to mark- place should be arranged is very often a vexing question, net i nie ailing deiauinal inane ie ihiachee 
hether they should be curved or straight and how wide not plant new seeds and bulbs every spring. In this case 
ing out lines and erecting net and backstops. whetne J i'd u aig a . , , : rer 
they should be. This book takes up not only these points the garden of per ials will be a great source of satis- 
but shows how paths and driveways are constructed. faction. What 


Making a Water Garden 
By William Tricker. The culture of pond lilies and 


Making the Grounds 





of a garden and how to make it is 


Attractive With told in d 


other aquatics is one of the most interesting phases of S ae f ‘ se ‘ 

gardening. It is far from difficult, if you use this book as = hrubbery . : — Making a | oultry House 

a guide. _By Grace Tabor. There is a lot of money wasted in the . 
hit-or-miss planting of shrubs. This book will save some By M. I rts Conover. Of course, you have chickens 

Making a Rock Garden of that money for you, and help you get them in right. on your estate. Everybody has. There is a wrong and a 


Making a Lawn 


By H. S. Adams. There are some corners that require 


flowers for their best appearance, yet at times the proper By Luke J. Doogue. Waving a fine lawn means more 
than throwing a few handfuls of seed on the ground and 


display is a matter of great difficulty and it is generally 
in such a spot that the rock garden is indispensable. This waiting. This book tells the 
book tells how to make one and what to plant in it. succinctly. 





right way to make the poultry house, and much of your 
succéss in raising fowls will depend on how they are 


housed. Mr, Conover answers all the questions that will 
rest of the story simply and arise in building the proper kind of protection for your 
hens, 


Each 50 cents; postage 5 cents. 


The Garden Primer 
By GRACE TABOR. 


This book lays the broad foundation for all gardening knowledge, the basis of all the 
superstructure ‘that only years of reading and experience can bring. It assumes no Re 
vious knowledge of garden craft on the part of the reader, and makes clear the “w 
and “how” of things. Get it now and prepare for your summer garden. 


Fully illustrated. Price $1.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


YOUR BOOKSELLER CAN SUPPLY YOU 





House & Garden 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers, Union Square, New York City 


The First Book of Photography 
By C. H. CLAUDY. 
The complete process of making good photographs simply and specifically told for the 
novice. If you have never known the pleasures of camera work you may find out how 


to do it right from this book by an authority who knows how to treat the subject non- 
technically and in a comprehensible manner. 


Illustrated. Price 75 cents, postage 8 cents. 
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Toilet Soap 
Six Odors 


10 cents the Cake 
25 cents the Box “i 
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BE SURE TO TAKE THEM WITH YOU 


ARMOUR’S 


Arrnour's 
‘Talcum 
Powder 


Three Odors 


Super Tar 
Shampoo 
Soap 


Affords a Creamy Lather, 
leaving the Skin Soft 
and Silky 


Auditorium 
Soap 


Makes the Bath More 


Luxurious 


Toilet Soap and Talcum Powder 


Summer Vacation Requisites 
Al all Dec alers 


ARMOUR AND COMPAN 
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